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THE ART AND MYSTERY OF MANAGING CANARIES. 


BY JENNY FORRESTER. 
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HavinG drawn much pleasure and profit 
within the last two years from raising canaries, 
I wish very much to lay my experience before 
those who love birds, but have never owned 
them, in the hope of inducing others to follow 
my example. There is no occupation more in- 
teresting and light than the care of these little 
songsters; and the pleasure of watching their 
growth from the nest, until they gratify your 
ears by their first sweet song, fully repays one 
for the little trouble they may take during the 
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breeding season. And having said these few 
words by way of introduction, allow me now to 
lay my own experience before the reader. 

I owned two most beautiful canaries, one 
French, one German, which sang sweetly, and 
often supplied by their music the absence of 
other company. Although I loved my pets, and 
delighted in their sweet song, the idea of pair- 
ing them never occurred to me until a cousin 
was kind enough to send me a beautiful hen 
canary, my little Nellie Bly. She was a beauty, 
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of the rare kind known as the cinnamon canary, 
and I looked forward to spring, and the pros- 
pect of pairing her with Cherry, my German 
bird, with very pleasant anticipations. On St. 
Valentine’s day (1’m an old maid, and havea 
great regard for the idea of pairing birds, and 
writing poetry on this day) I placed my two 
birds together in a large breeding cage, gave them 
a basket to build a nest in, and some deer’s hair 
and cotton wool for building materials. Besides 
their seed, I placed in the cage a saucer of food, 
which they require while building and sitting. 
It is made by taking one tablespoonful of Indian 
meal, one of oatmeal, one of grated wheat bread, 
and one hard boiled egg, grated very fine; these 
should be moistened with hot water stirred well 
together, and, when cold, a little mawseed 
sprinkled in. I gave this to my birds twice a 
day, taking care that it was always fresh. I 
spread sand on the floor of the cage, placed a 
piece of mortar, which is very necessary, in it, 
and patiently awaited the result. One week 


after I paired them, Nellie had built her nest 
and laid one egg; I took this away. leaving 
an ivory one in its place; the next morning she 
had another, which I also removed, and she 
laid gvery morning until I had six eggs; one 
morning there was none, so I knew she had 


done. It was then necessary to give the cage a 
thorough cleaning, as it must not be moved 
while the hen is sitting; this done, the floor 
thickly covered with sand, to prevent the young 
birds from receiving any injury should they fall 
from the nest, I placed her six eggs carefully in 
the basket, and hung up the cage. Cherry 
warbled his thanks, and Nellie, when she had 
turned over every egg and inspected it carefully, 
sat down upon her nest, and peeped over the 
edge of the basket with her bright black eye, to 
be sure that I did not intend to remove her pro- 
perty again. After sitting two weeks, during 
which time I gave her the food before mentioned 
and fresh water every morning, without dis- 
turbing the cage, one morning a peeping in the 
nest announced that the eggs were broken. One 
little bird was out. In the course of the day two 
more came out, and the next morning a fourth; 
he two other eggs were not hatched. I was 
very glad to be able to remove them for a time 
to another cage, and clean out their own, which 
was somewhat the worse for a fortnight’s con- 
stant use. I now changed their food, giving 
them the grated egg mixed with finely grated 
cracker, as the other mixture is too strong for 
the young birds. My little family flourished, 
and in three weeks began to feed themselves, 
and Nellie retouched ber nest, turned them out 
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into a box lined with cotton wool I placed in the 
cage, and laid another egg, Cherry, like a kind 
father, taking care of the little family. Thesecond 
brood were more unfortunate than the first; 
Nellie tore their feathers off when they were but 
ten days old, to trim her nest with, and I was 
obliged to remove them, three poor little un- 
fledged shivering things, from their unnatural) 
parent. My regard for Nellie fell twenty pei 
cent. after this proceeding. My little birds re- 
quired much care. I was obliged to raise them 
by hand, feeding them every three hours with 
egg and cracker, which I administered in homeo- 
pathic doses on the sharpened end of a quill; 
the little things opened their mouths so wide, 
and ate so eagerly, that the most unenlightened 
novice in bird feeding could not fail to put the 
food in the right place. Nellie had still a third 
brood, and my other bird whom my sister face- 
tiously calls Johnny Lind, and whom I paired 
with a new hen, Fanny Fern, in the early part 
of March, had four broods in the course of the 
spring, so that, in June, my stock of birds num- 
bered nineteen instead of four, the number I 
began with. Four of my young birds died while 
moulting, in the summer, and of the eleven left 
I had seven fine singers. I derived much grati- 
fication during the winter in bestowing some of 
the singers on my less fortunate friends. A dear 
friend presented me with a fine German canary, 
during the summer, to teach my little birds to 
sing, and he was christened the Herr Professor 
Von Lingerlicht, called, for short, Professor. 
This spring I resolved to try again, and mated 
Nellie with the Professor, Fanny with Cherry. 
Nellie behaved with perfect propriety, and I 
have now three birds a month old, and three 
who made their first appearance in any cage this 
morning. Fanny gave me some trouble. For 
three weeks, although supplied with plenty of 
materials, she refused to build, and occupied her 
time in quietly demolishing every nest I made 
for her, and in matrimonial discussions with 
Cherry, which usually ended in a “ free fight,” 
and Cherry generally was badly hen-pecked, and 
sat looking very disconsolate on the floor of the 
cage. Suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
unless she was influenced by Nellie’s example, 
Fanny reformed, built her nest, ceased abusing 
Cherry, laid four eggs, hatched three, and be- 
haved herself very well, leaving off her former 
freaks, which I attribute entirely to her name. 
And now I wish to mention a very mournful 
and mysterious occurrence. One morning, when 
I lifted down Fanny’s cage, I missed one of the 
young birds. I looked carefully into the nest, 
searched the cage, looked on the floor, inquired 
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of all the members of the family, and could (being only three days old, and totally blind, I 


neither hear of nor see the lost bird, and to this 
day { am entirely in the dark as to its fate. 
Whether it fell from the nest, got out between 
the bars, fell on the floor and was swept away, 
or whether, as my sister unfeelingly suggests, it 
was swallowed by one of the old birds, whether 
it “dissolved itself into air’ @ la Hamlet, or 
its “too solid flesh melted” and ran out in 
grease from the nest, whether it flew away 


| 


think this improbable), or was totally annihi- 
lated in some mysterious manner, I am unable 
to say. We have no cat, or I could imagine 
that it disappeared in that way. As it is, I am 
entirely in the dark, and if any one will explain 
where that bird can have gone, or give any clue 
to his fate, he shall have two cents reward and 
the thanks of the writer. 





THE CHOICE, 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH, 


She that would raise a noble love must find 
Ways to beget a passion for her mind. 
She must be that which she to the world would seem.” 
BUCKINGHAM. 


* Anp so, James, you have decidedly made up 
your mind to leave this comfortable home, and 
live in a boarding-house.”’ And the speaker, a 
richly-dressed, important-looking lady, glanced 
round on the two large drawing-rooms—filled 
with every article that could conduce to the 
luxurious ease and enjoyment of its occupants— 
with an expression of wonder and disapproba- 
tion at the want of judgment her brother 
showed in coming to such a determination. 

* Yes, Mary, decidedly,” was the answer, in a 
very emphatic tone. And, after a moment’s 
silence, he added, as if he wished to soothe his 
indignant sister: “If you could realize, Mary, 
how lonely and desolate I have been here since 
my mother’s death”—there was another slight 
pause, while a change of expression passed over 
his face, as though at the mention of that name, 
so carefully avoided until then, a sharp pang 
had shot through his heart; then ke continued— 
you would not blame me, I think, for feeling 
that some change is necessary. It has been 
my intention for some time to go to Europe for 
a few vears; but I find that the business con- 
nected with the settling of the estate will keep 
me here a year longer, at least, and, if I wish to 
retain my health, either in mind or body, I must 
not pass that time in solitude, and with so many 
objects around me to recall sad thoughts and 
recollections.” 

* You can come to my house, James,” said 
his sister. ‘ We will do our utmost to prevent 
you from feeling lonely or indulging in melan- 
choly thoughts.” 

A smile played for a moment around Mr. 
Ross’s mouth and eyes, and lighted up his face 
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with a gleam of quict humor and amusement as 
he thought of his sister’s home with her seven 
unruly children, and her troops of visitors, most 
of them, like herself, middle-aged portly dames, 
crossed his mind, but he answered, gravely— 
** You are very kind, Mary. I suppose I should 
have but little opportunity for reflection there ; 
but I think I should prefer a more independent 
mode of life; besides, it is too late now to speak 
of it, for I have already engaged my rooms.” 

*] am sure you could be as independent in 
your own sister’s honse as anywhere.” But, 
observing a firm compression about her brother’s 
lips, which marked a resolution so fixed that all 
arguing against it was useless, Mrs. Stanton was 
silent for a moment, and then burst forth with 
renewed energy—‘ James, I am sure you are 
ging to make a fool of yourself and get married.” 

Again the same half smile passed over his 
face as he said: “‘I am sorry, my dear sister, to 
hear you speak of that ‘holy estate’ with such 
‘contempt; but, as yours are the words of expe- 
rience, I certainly ought to listen to them.” 

* Nonsense, James; it is a very different thing. 
I was only nineteen when I was married—a 
very suitable age. But, at your time of life, one 
ought to be thinking of other things.” 

“ My time of life!’ exclaimed Mr. Ross, with 
a great show of indignation. ‘Am I threescore 
years and ten?” 

“No; but you are forty,” said Mrs. Stanton, 
with the more decision that she felt she was 
making a wrong statement. 

“‘ Thirty-five years and four months, if the 
family Bible tells the truth,” said Mr. Ross. 

** But you are gray,” said Mrs. Stanton, with 
an emphasis that seemed to say that that cir- 
cumstance alone was enough to put a stop to 
any matrimonial designs. 

“True; though I flatter myself it would take 
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a very close observer to perceive the fact. 
When the gray hairs begin to come not singly, 
as now, but in battalions, I will apply to you as 
my older sister and best adviser to know what 
you think of ‘ Twiggs,’ or whether you would 
not advise the ‘ Wahpene.’ ” 

*‘T wish you would ever speak seriously for 
ten minutes,” said Mrs. Stanton, in a pettish, 
ill-used tone. And the worldly, fashionable 
woman, from whose whole person and demeanor 
there emanated an air of bustling energy and 
self-consequence, looked reprovingly upon her 
brother, from whose calm pale face the brooding 
shadow of thoughts, too deep for words, was 
rarely lifted. 

** Dear Mary,” replied he, in a voice of almost 
caressing kindness, for she was his only near 
relative, and, though they differed so essentially, 
yet there was an affection between the brother 
and sister stronger than is often seen after the 
separation from the paternal home has taken 
place, “I will speak seriously. I have been 
thinking lately that it would be better for me to 
be married, to have, while I live, more of an 
interest in this life; and, though I can never 
expect to find one who will be to me what Isabel 
would have been, and, though the fifteen years 
that have passed since her death have only 
rendered her memory dearer and more sacred to 
me, still I feel now a strong desire for the love 
and companionship of the living. Perhaps, if 
Isabel had been my wife, I should feel that my 
whole life should have been devoted to her 
memory.” 

“A remarkable widower you would have 
been,” interrupted Mrs. Stanton. ‘ Well, bro- 
ther,” continued she, ‘I do not think there is 
much use in my talking to you. You were the 
most obstinate boy, and are now the most deter- 
mined man I ever knew. But promise me one 
thing—that you will take no important step 
without consulting me.” 

* Very well, Mary,” said he, smiling; “I will 
promise to consult you if you will promise not 
to be offended if I prefer my own judgment to 
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yours. 

**It is well to yield to the inevitable with a 
good grace,” said Mrs. Stanton, with a smile and 
look that bore some resemblance to her bro- 
ther’s; and, after a little more conversation, 
they parted—she to be driven to her elegant and 
luxurious home, full to overflowing with life 
and bustle; he to seek his own room in that 
solitary house, and to feel, as the last hushed 
sounds of the servant’s footsteps died away, how 
truly desolate the rich and envied Mr. Ross was 
left. 
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On the first Saturday after his settlement in 
his new lodgings, he went, as had always of late 
years been his habit, to pass the evening with 
his sister. He saw, at the first glance, that 
something was weighing heavily upon her mind. 
She began by asking him, “If he had found the 
benefit he anticipated from the change ?” 

“T hardly know yet,” replied he. “I have 
not yet been able to make up my mind whether 
to be satisfied with it or not.” 

Mrs. Stanton was delighted with this admis- 
sion. 

*“T have been making inquiries about the 
house you have selected,” said she. 

* Of course,” thought Mr. Ross; but he did 
not utter his thoughts. The elder sister’s pri- 
vilege, which Mrs. Stanton always claimed and 
exercised with the same authority and vigilance 
that she did all her other prerogatives, had 
always been submitted to by Mr. Ross. Partly 
from habit and partly from affection, he allowed 
her the widest scope in criticizing and comment- 
ing on his actions, and even listened to all her 
advice in the most patient silence, merely re- 
serving to himself the right of doing exactly 
what he had, from the first, intended to do. 

He was curious to know what she had hearé 
about the people with whom he found himself 
so intimately associated ; but he was too mascu- 
line in his nature to suffer this curiosity to ap- 
pear. He merely said, “ Well,” in a permissive, 
indifferent way, as though he knew she was 
anxious to tell him, and so he was willing to 
listen. 

*‘T had known one of the young ladies in the 
house by sight for some time. She is always in 
the street or at the window. She is a light- 
haired girl with a baby face, such as I suppose 
you gentlemen would think very pretty”—with 
a quick, suspicious glance at her brother. 

He thought her the most faultlessly beautiful 
creature in complexion, form, and feature that 
he had ever seen, not even excepting his early 
love. It was the sight of that very baby face at 
the window that had fixed his choice, wavering 
between two or three houses, on his present 
lodgings. But he merely said: ‘If you mean 
Miss West, she is certainly pretty.” 

* She has a face as devoid of expression, and a 
head as empty as any China doll’s,” said Mrs. 


} Stanton, with angry emphasis. 
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“ What do you know of Miss Caroline West’s 
head?” asked Mr. Ross, smiling. 

** Nothing but by report, of course, since I am 
happy to say she is not in our circle, and I hope 
never will be; but I have heard a great deal 
a out her and her sister Sophy, one of the 
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greatest flirts in Philadelphia. They are second 
or third-rate girls both in manners and station. 
Of course, you, a Ross, would not think of them 
fora moment. Their grandfather was a black- 
sinith.” 

‘“* He was!’ exclaimed Mr. Ross; “ then they 
are a step beneath us, for our grandfather, you 
know”—Here Mrs. Stanton winked. 

‘John, go to bed this instant,” said she to 
one of her children who was lingering about the 
room, playing with a favorite dog. Wondering 
at the abrupt command, the boy obeyed in si- 
lence. 

Unheeding the interruption, Mr. Ross con- 
tinued—“ Our grandfather, you know, was a 
tailor. If any one presumes to doubt the fact, or 
to hint that we are no better than the descend- 
ants of a blacksmith, I have fortunately his 
goose still up in our garret, which I can flourish 
in the face of any sneering leveller.” 

« James, how can you be so disagreeable?” 

** Mary, do you remember the rainy day which 
we devoted to hunting among the treasures in 
the attic, long ago, when we were children, and 
our finding that venerable relic? how we won- 
dered over its possible use, and at last came 
to the conclusion, from its massiveness and 
weight, that it must, in some mysterious way, 
have made part of a cannon? and how, when 
we were both bringing it down stairs to ask 
about it, we met our grandfather, who told us 
what it was, and also that, fifty years before, he 
had landed in Philadelphia with nothing in the 
world but that useful implement and the clothes 
he wore ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Stanton, impatiently. 

* And do you remember, also, that he made 
us promise never to be ashamed of our origin 
as long as we enjoyed the fruits of his industry 
and enterprise ?” 

** Yes,”’ said Mrs. Stanton, more gently. ‘I 
don’t know that I am really ashamed of it; but 
I would prefer that my children should be ig- 
norant of the fact, which, of course, I cannot 
be expected to be proud of.”’ 

** Not ashamed of it, but would like it hushed 
up among your friends. Well, have you heard 
anything else about my new acquaintances ?”’ 

** Only that Laura Edwards is boarding in the 
same house; and I confess that troubled me 
more than both the Wests, for she is one of the 
most artful, intriguing girls I ever saw; the 
whole family are so, in some degree, but she 
surpasses them all.” 

“TI thought she was a friend of yours. I 
have met her here several times.” 

“Oh, yes, she belongs to our set, and I am 
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obliged to ask her occasionally ; but, neverthe- 
less, I have no opinion of her, and should feel 
truly distressed if I thought there was any dan- 
ger of her taking dear mother’s place in the old 
house.” 

Mrs. Stanton had touched a tender chord in 
her brother’s heart, who answered seriously: 
** There is no present danger of such an event, 
dear Mary, as I have not yet spoken to Miss 
Edwards.” 

He was a wise man, and knew when to hold 
his peace, so he did not disturb his sister by 
confessing that he had been so absorbed by his 
admiration of the exceeding beauty of Caroline 
West that he had observed little else. Mr. 
Ross was not a man of the world, naturally 
disinclined to general society. The early death 
of the one whom he had loved from his child- 
hood had cast a shadow over the first years of 
his manhood, which time had never entirely 
dissipated. He had sought in books, and study, 
and the companionship of a few congenial as- 
sociates for the occupation his mind required ; 
and the affection and care he bestowed on an 
idolized mother had, in some measure, filled the 
yearning void of his heart. But that solicitude 
now taken from him by her death, he began 
to realize his loneliness. 

Having once resolved to seek in a wife the 
companionship he needed, and his ideal opinion 
of women having been elevated rather than 
lowered by the high characters of the two whom 
he had most intimately known and loved—his 
mother and Isabel—it is no wonder that he 
looked on a beautiful face as being but the out- 
ward expression of a more beautiful spirit, and, 
with a too generous confidence, was ready to 
trust to the shadow without looking for the 
reality. It was well for him that his constitu- 
tional reserve and the shyness occasioned by 
his long seclusion from society stood him now 
in place of his habitual caution that seemed to 
have deserted him. This reverence for the deli- 
cacy and chariness of the affections which he 
considered a part of the nature of all true- 
hearted women, and his fear lest he might, by 
his impatience, injure his cause, withheld him, 
for some time, from a frank avowal of his feel- 
ings. He blessed afterwards the delay which, 
at the time, had seemed so hard for him to bear. 

Yet if, like Pericles, he had shown his As- 
pasia, any man would have considered her an 
ample excuse for any folly. For a lovelier 
specimen of blonde, blooming, Hebe-like beauty 
than Caroline West afforded, could hardly be 
found. With rounded, regular features, a bril- 
liant and yet softly shaded complexion of the 
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purest pink and white; soft blue eyes, and fair 
hair, whose silken abundance was sometimes 
allowed to lie in its natural waves over her 
small head, and to be gathered up in a careless 
knot behind, but which, ‘at other times, fell 
around her neck in graceful curls. She pos- 
sessed a beautifully developed form, and a hand 
and foot a sculptor might have desired for a 
model. She had not a sweet voice, and she 
neither moved nor walked well; but who would 
regard slight imperfections when the whole per- 
son was so lovely? 

Mr. Ross did not need to seek opportunities 
for the more intimate acquaintance with her the 
first sight of her face had made him so much 
desire. The large front window in the public 
drawing-room was her favorite haunt. There 
would he leave her when, after a little chat, 
after breakfast, drawn out, as he thought, to the 
utmost length propriety would sanction, he 
would bid her good-morning, and go to attend 
to the business that was pressing upon him, and 
from it her sweet face was almost sure to smile 
a welcome on him as he returned to dinner. If 
she happened not to be in her usual place, a little 
patient waiting would generally be rewarded by 
secing her come in from her morning walk, 
exquisitely dressed, and generally attended, much 
to Mr. Ross’s discomfiture, by some dainty strip- 
ling hardly older than herself, who acted the 
gallant with a degree of earnest, serious, pains- 
taking that showed he considered it worthy of 
the devotion of his ** whole mind to it.” 

There was no rival to be outdone, which gra- 
tified Mr. Ross as much as the character of those 
that fluttered around Caroline West annoyed 
him. They were all, without exception, from 
that class of idle, vacant-minded fops that are 
always found on the outskirts of fashionable 
society; and the sillier they were, the more they 
seemed to please, or, to speak more accurately, 
the more Miss West giggled with admiring glee 
while she listened to their disjointed chat. 

“She is very young; she will learn more dis- 
crimination in a few years,” thought Mr. Ross, 
and the idea of forming her mind gave him a 
thrill of pleasure. He tried, for some time, in 
various ways, to interest and draw out those 
higher faculties of the mind and heart which, 
though he had never yet perceived, he was sure 
so lovely a being must possess. She bore his 
experiments with great good nature, because she 
really liked him for admiring her, and, with all 
her ignorance about many things, she knew 
enough of the value of wealth and position to 
have been very willing to have become Mrs. 
Ross, although she did wonder in her heart 








“ what that dry old bachelor meant by asking 
her all those queer questions?” 

“Do you like to read?” he asked her, one 
day, hoping to discover, by her answer, some 
peculiar preference she had among books. 

“No; sister Sophy does; she reads two or 
three novels a week; but then she skips a great 
deal, and I never know what to skip; if I begin, 
I have to read a book straight through, scenery 
and all, and that is very tiresome. Mamma 
does not like to see me reading; she says it will 
spoil my eyes. I have not much time either.” 

The excuses were unanswerable, and Mr, 
Ross said no more about reading. After repeated 
efforts and failures, the conviction at last forced 
itself on his mind that if he wished really to 
interest Miss West he must pay her pretty com- 
pliments, praise her dress, and never, for one 
moment, allow his mind to stray from the lovely 
but vacant form before him. He was enough in 
love to yield, for a little while, to her unsatiable 
appetite for flattery. To see her face lighted up 
with a glow of pleasure as she listened to him, 
he was willing to imitate the inane and foolish 
conversation of her favorite attendants. But 
not long could even the beauty of Aphrodite 
have reconciled to such a degrading compliance 
a mind like that of Mr. Ross—not only strong 
and deep, but also delicate and sensitive, requir- 
ing companionship and sympathy in its higher 
as well as in its lower nature. 

The chains by which his Armida had kept 
him so long bound dropped off, seemingly, of 
their own accord, and Mr. Ross found himself 
a free man again without a conscious effort of 
his own. By the end of a few months, Caroline 
West became to him hardly what an exquisitely 
painted picture would have been, and his only 
feelings towards her were those of complaisant 
kindness which a pretty woman always excites, 
together with a sort of contemptuous pity and 
indulgence for her weakness and folly. 

“Many a heart is caught in the rebound,” 
and Sophy West, Caroline’s gay butterfly of a 
sister, proved her successful rival. She at least 
could talk, in fact she was something of a rattle. 
Full of life and vivacity, she laughed, sang, 
danced, and chatted from morning till night. 
Mr. Ross began by being amused by her spright- 
liness. She had the rare faculty of adapting 
herself to the one with whom she was convers- 
ing, so that, while her tongue seemed to be run- 
ning on with unrestrained license, she, with 
unerring tact, refrained from wounding or 
offending in the slightest degree the self-love of 
her listener. Her conversation, always amusing 
from its -nimation, showed occasional flashes of 
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wit and good sense which made Mr. Ross think 
her capable of much better things; and if now 
and then there was a gleam of hard, shrewd 
worldliness, he ascribed it rather to her education 
than her disposition. 

Her greatest fault, in Mr. Ross’s eyes, was 
the number of admirers by whom she was 
always surrounded. She never seemed quite 
content if she had less than three or four to 
laugh at and enjoy her sallies. But latterly, he 
could not help observing that the brilliant little 
Sophy had seemed more inclined to listen to 
him and to defer to his opinion than to any of 
the others by whom her notice was sought. 
And he had begun to think how it would 
brighten up his grand old house if such a merry 
glancing little thing were to make it her home. 
There could be no indulging in sad thoughts 
where there was such an inmate. He had more 
than half made up his mind to yield to the 
enchantment that each day became stronger, 
when one evening his sister greeted him, on his 
entrance in her drawing-room, with “ Well, 
James, I suppose you have come to receive our 
congratulations ?” and there was a mischievous 
sparkle in her eye as she spoke. 

“How? For what?” 

“Your marriage, of course, to Miss Sophy 
West. You need not deny it. I have it from 
the best authority. It is all but settled.” 

** What authority ?” 

“The young lady herself. She told Mrs. 
Canfield, a friend of hers and an acquaintance of 
mine, that you were addressing her, and that 
she had not yet decided what she should do; 
but, as she could hardly expect to receive an 
offer more eligible in every way, she thought, 
although you were a good deal older than her- 
self, that it was her duty to accept it. And 
poor Sophy looked quite like a martyr as she 
said it, I assure you. I happened to be sitting 
behind them at a party, and overheard the con- 
fidential disclosure.” 

“T am not engaged to her at present,” said 
Mr. Ross. “ When I am, I will let you know 
in time to offer your congratulations.” 

And Mrs. Stanton, seeing that he was a little 
annoyed, and satisfied with the effect her com- 
munication would produce, graciously changed 
‘he conversation. 

** Here endeth fit the second,” thought he, as 
he walked homeward, half ashamed at the fa- 
cility with which he had been about to yield up 
a heart hitherto so jealously guarded. His self- 
love was wounded at the discovery that, while 
he was accepting the open preference Sophy 
West showed for him as the frank and guileless 
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expression of a childlike nature, she was re- 
garding him in the light of a good speculation. 
For some weeks he shunned the parlors, and 
had almost reverted to the hermit life he had 
formerly led. But arich bachelor in a board- 
ing-house is not allowed so easily to wrap the 
mantle of his own thoughts around him. 
Seeing that the path was clear, Laura Ed- 
wards, who had always avoided the daily gather- 
ing in the general 
mingling of the society in the house, now meet- 


the drawing-rooms, and 


ing him in the halls or on the staircase, would 
stop him with her gracious 
winning smile, and beguile him 
minutes’ chat. Then she gradually fell into the 
habit of asking him to act as her escort, if she 
found, as she often did, some visit or errand 
that must be attended to in the evening. Al- 
most before Mr. Ross @vas aware of it, Laura 
Edwards had contrived to insinuate herself into 
his daily and hourly thoughts, if not into his 
heart and confidence. 

With more intellect than either Sophy or 
Caroline West, Miss Edwards possessed a grace 
and charm of manner that stood her well in the 
place of beauty. She could talk with Mr. Ross 
about the books he had been reading in an 
appreciative manner, that was a great attraction 
to him whose life had been passed mostly in a 
library. She quoted poetry with an accent, and, 
when it treated of concealed love, a sort of 
implied application, that, at times, somewhat 
perplexed him. He was not vain enough to 
think that she intended him to take the meaning 
of those verses to himself, yet it seemed almost 
as though she did. If he had been asked in a 
moment of calm reflection whether he approved 
of Miss Edwards’s conduct, his reply would 
have been a decided negative; but her fascina- 
ting charm of manner threw a sort of glamour 
over all that she did, and bewildered his better 
judgment. 

But for an unexpected rencontre, Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s fears might have proved true, and Laura 
Edwards might have taken her mother’s place. 
Walking far out into the country, one pleasant 
morning in early spring, through a narrow 
winding lane, at one of the abrupt turnings, 
Mr. Ross found himself standing face to face to 
Laura Edwards and Signor Banelli, one of the 
singers in an Italian operatic company, that had 
lately been imported by some enterprising mana- 
ger into this country. To bow and pass on was 
all that was left for either party to do; but of 
course Laura Edwards knew that all further 
attempt on the heart of Mr. Ross was useless ; 
while he was almost ready to echo Solomon’s 


salutation and 


into a few 
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lamentation on the difficulty of finding a true- 
hearted woman. 
of his heart,” “‘ the strong necessity for loving,” 
he would have followed his sister’s advice, and 
scttled down at once into a regular old bachelor. 
He did not feel quite prepared yet for that con- 
summation ; and, when summer came, he sought 
Newport and Saratoga, hoping that, among the 
thronging crowds there, he might find at least 
one who would be a realization in some sort of 
his beau-idéal. But he looked in vain. All the 
quiet household virtues of which woman was to 
him the embodiment seemed to be cast aside as 
unbefitting the fashionable lady. To talk with 
as little sense as possible, to laugh, to dance, 
and above all to flirt, was the main object of the 
summer lives of those by whom he found him- 
self surrounded. And when in the midst of the 
season he was summoned to the city on account 
of the illness of his brother-in-law, but for the 
cause, he would have felt the summons a relief. 

It was in the very heat of the summer that 
Mr. Ross returned to the city, and a Philadel- 
phia summer is not to be lightly encountered. 
He passed the greater part of the day at Mrs. 
Stanton’s; but he found that even in the eve- 
ning his rooms, exposed as they were to the 
influence of the direct rays of the sun, were 
almost unendurable. He was glad to accept his 
landlady’s offer, and take up his night-quarters 
for a few weeks in a part of the house more 
protected from the heat. 

During the night he was awakened by a low 
sweet melody. He recognized the air as one 
that he had often, in his childhood, heard from 
his mother’s lips. He sat up, and listened. 
The curtain was put back and the window 
raised that no breath of air might be lost. The 
moonlight came streaming into the room, and 
with it those sounds so tender, soft, and exqui- 
sitely mournful, that a more excitable person 
could hardly have been blamed for attributing 
them to some spiritual being. But not so did 
Mr. Ross. Though every fibre of his heart 
thrilled while he listened, he thought, “ Some 
mother is singing to her sick child.” But as 
long as the sounds were heard, he found sleep 
impossible. 

The same thing occurred for several nights in 
succession ; and, at last, Mr. Ross began to feel 
some curiosity about the singer. His room 
overlooked a small court, the houses in which 
were better built, and indicated a higher class 
of inmates than is generally found in such 
places. These he examined closely, but could 
see nothing that might lead him to the discovery 
of the object of his investigations. 
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One evening, returning from Mrs. Stanton’s 


But, for the “mighty hunger } later than usual, as he opened his door, the 


music of the same voice rose on his ear. Before 
obtaining a light, he went hastily to the window, 
and looked out. In one of the small houses in 
the alley, nearly opposite to his room, at an 
open casement, were two persons. Mr. Ross 
could see them distinctly—a young girl standing 
supporting on her shoulder the head of a boy, 
while, singing to him and fanning him occa- 
sionally, she seemed trying to mitigate, as far as 
she could, his evident suffering. In the midst 
of the darkness of the night, the light in the 
room fell over and around them in such a way 
that it gave to them a radiant, unearthly look. 
She seemed like an angel sent to comfort and 
strengthen a martyr in his agony. 

Mr. Ross gazed on the scene till both the 
actors in it disappeared; and early the next 
morning his eye sought the same window. It 
was somewhat hidden from his view by a pro- 
jecting corner of the house, which accounted 
for his not having observed it before. Sitting 
close by it was the same female form, no longer 
an angel, but a mortal woman bending low over 
her needle, which she plied with unremitting 
industry. He left her there when he went to 
his breakfast; he found her there when he re- 
turned at dinner; and at night he saw the same 
touching picture of tender care for the suffering 
that he had looked upon the evening before. 

And this same monotonous life of wearying 
toil and endurance went on through the whole 
hot summer. Mr. Ross had never been more 
deeply interested in any one than he was in 
these two people, who were at once so near and 
so far from him. He felt the most intense curi- 
osity to learn who they were, and yet he 
shrank, he hardly knew why, from betraying 
his interest. Meantime, his brother-in-law had 
died, and, in consoling and assisting his sister, 
Mr. Ross found himself fully occupied. 

Cooler nights came, and, with reluctance, Mr. 
Ross closed his window, shutting out the eve- 
ning hymn, to listen to which had latcly been 
one of his greatest pleasures. He could still 
watch, however, the bent head with its soft dark 
hair smoothly laid back from the open brow, 
and the ever busy fingers that seemed no more 
to be conscious of fatigue than if they had been 
machines. How he longed to pour some of his 
superfluous abundance into those patiently toil- 
ing hands! 

He was trying one day to devise some means 
by which this might be done, when he heard a 
knock at his door. Opening it, he saw before 
him the object of his thoughts. 
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“T have brought six of those shirts Mrs. 
Bacon engaged me to make for you. Mr. Ross, 
I believe?” said she, with quiet self-possession. 

“Yes,” said he, remembering having given 
his landlady a commission to that effect some 
time before, on her telling him that there was a 
seamstress in whom she was much interested. 

** When would you like the others?” asked 
she, after receiving the money due to her. 

‘It is immaterial to me,” said he, feeling as 
if he were in a dream. 

‘Will next week do?” she continued. “I 
would try and bring them before, but my time 
is a good deal occupied with a sick brother.” 

* Perfectly well,” replied Mr. Ross, and with 
a slight inclination she departed. 

He almost felt as though he had seen a vision; 
but there lay the shirts, a substantial token of 
her reality, more neatly stitched and finished, 
Mr. Ross thought, than shirts ever had been 
before. And it was with them that she had 
been so busy for the last few days, while he 
had been wondering how she could endure it. 
He did not like to think of it. 

His landlady, whom he questioned, told him 
the main facts of her history as far as she knew 
it. Her name was Margaret Heyward. Her 
father was an Englishman and a physician, who 
had come over here with his young wife to re- 
side. He died before he had had time to estab- 
lish himself in practice, leaving his wife almost 
destitute with two young children, and one of 
them, Eugene, a hopeless invalid. Mrs. Hey- 
ward opened a little trimming-store, by which 
she obtained a scanty support, and was even 
able to lay by a small sum for her poor boy. 
But she had died six years before, when Marga- 
ret, the elder of the children, was sixteen, and 
since then she had been obliged, not only to 
nurse her brother, but to labor beyond her 
strength for their mutual support. 

Though the story of such self-devotion and 
uncomplaining endurance would have touched 
Mi. Ross at any time, yet the lovely counte- 
nance and the expression peculiarly sweet and 
noble of Margaret Heyward contributed, in no 
slight degree, to enhance the impression she had 
made. With no other wish at first than to 
lighten, in some measure, the heavy burden she 
had borne so long, with such unconscious 
patience and unselfishness, Mr. Ross sought to 
win his way into her acquaintance and confi- 
dence. This he found a harder task than he 
had anticipated. Whenever he addressed her 
on any subject unconnected with the business 
that had brought them together, there was a 
reserve and coldness came over her that was 
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almost repelling. His offer to lend her brother 
books was, however, accepted with gratitude, 
as, she said, reading was Eugene’s almost sole 
pleasure; and she found it very difficult to 
obtain for him such books as he liked. When 
he ventured to hint that he would be glad to 
give any further assistance that might be in his 
power, his offer was declined with prompt deci- 
sion, while the deep flush that rose to the cheek 
and a quick and almost haughty turn of the 
head showed Mr. Ross, whose nature was as 
sensitive as her own, that he had gone too far. 

Eugene sent once for a book which Mr. Ross 
had suggested that he might like to read. But, 
on looking for it, he discovered that it was in 
the library at his own house. He promised 
Margaret he would obtain it for her as soon as 
possible; and, glad of the excuse, he went him- 
self that very evening to carry it. He was 
directed to Eugene’s room, the same one at the 
window of which he had seen Margaret so con- 
stantly seated. She was now sewing by the 
light of one poor lamp; while her brother, 
propped up in a bed in one corner of the room, 
was watching her with anxious affection. 

Margaret greeted Mr. Ross with her usual 
composure, mentioned his name to her brother, 
and, when she found that he accepted the 
coldly offered seat, and evidently intended to 
remain a little while, she said she would take 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded her, 
and carry home some work, which a dislike to 
leave Eugene alone in the evening, when he 
was never so well as in the morning, had 
hitherto prevented her from doing. 

She could not have done a more politic thing 
if worldly prudence, instead of a high feeling of 
propriety, had dictated hermovements. Eugene, 
whose heart was touched by Mr. Ross’s kind- 
ness and interest in the orphans, left thus 
stranded by the tide of misfortune on the cold 
shore of the world, spoke to him, with the 
confiding simplicity seen so often in habitual 
invalids, of their poverty, of the constant labor 
to which, for the last six years, his sister had 
been doomed, and from which there was no 
prospect of her ever being released; of her 
tenderness and devotion to him; but, when he 
spoke of that, his voice faltered and his eyes 
filled with tears, 

“It is impossible,” he said, “for me to tell 
what a sister Margaret has been to me.’ 

Mr. Ross observed a degree of refinement in 
his voice and language which could not fail to 
impress any one, and he asked him about his 
early life. 

“ My father died,” Eugene replied, “when I 
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was eight and Margaret ten. Until then we had 
every advantage which the children of a gentle- 
man in limited circumstances usually enjoy. 
After that our life was a different one; but 
while our mother lived she taught us as much 
as she could in the intervals of her business, 
and since her death we have lived in almost 
entire seclusion. We have one friend still left, 
a Quaker lady, Mrs. Barker, who was a patient 
of my father’s during his life, and who has 
been unremittingly kind to us since his death.” 

By the time that Margaret returned she found 
Mr. Ross and Eugene conversing as if they had 
been acquainted for months instead of moments. 
She seated herself quietly at her work again, 
from which she did not raise her eyes until she 
was called upon to return his “ good-night” as 
Mr. Ross left the room. 

It was many months before the ice that pride, 
or rather true self-respect and custom, had 
formed around Margaret’s heart, was allowed to 
give way before the constant and delicate kind- 
ness and sympathy Mr. Ross showed in a thou- 
sand ways. But it did yield at last, and when 
she began to allow her feelings full expression, 
and to show herself as she was, he was surprised 
at the transformation. He saw no longer a 
composed, thoughtful, self-reliant woman, but 
an ardent, enthusiastic being, with feelings and 
sympathies quickly moved by anything touching 
or impassioned, and with, at times, a merry and 
quaint kind of wisdom that showed a strong as 
well as a bright nature. 

Towards the spring Eugene began to fail, and 
it became evident that the frame so long tor- 
tured by disease had at last lost its power of 
resistance. He died when the chilling winds of 
March came, but his_death-bed was rendered 
happier and calmer by the assurance that he left 
his sister to the care and love of one whom he 
had learned to regard already as a brother. 

After Eugene’s death, Mrs. Barker, informed 
of Margaret’s prospects, took her to her home 
to remain with her until Mr. Ross had prepared 
his own home and family for her reception. As 
a first step, after informing his sister of his 
engagement to a Miss Margaret Heyward, at 
present residing in the family of Mrs. Barker in 
Arch Street, he refused to gratify her curiosity 
as to any further particulars until she had seen 
the lady herself. 

To this request Mrs. Stanton yielded, at last, 
saying, “ How in the world did you become 
acquainted with Mrs. Barker? A very respect- 
able old lady, to be sure, and belonging to one of 
our oldest families, but so entirely out of our set.” 

After Mrs. Stanton had made the visit, during 


which Margaret felt that she was undergoing a 
close and severe scrutiny which it required all 
her fortitude to endure, she announced the 
result of her observations to her brother with 
her usual air of superior judgment and authority. 

“Miss Heyward will do. She is entirely 
wanting in style—in air; but she is fine-look- 
ing and dignified, and her manners are pleasing. 
Now tell me who she is.” 

**Not knowing exactly what you mean by 
style and air, since you allow that she is digni- 
fied and attractive, I am satisfied. Her father 
was a physician.” 

**A very respectable profession,” said Mrs. 
Stanton, approvingly. 

** He died and left his family quite poor—” 

“Oh, and Mrs. Barker adopted Margaret !” 
interrupted Mrs. Stanton. 

**No; her mother opened a small trimming- 
store.” 

** James !”’ 

* And,” continued Mr. Ross, anxious to have 
the worst over at once, “since her mother’s 
death, six years ago, Margaret has supported 
herself and a brother, who died a few weeks 
ago, by her needle.” 

“James, a seamstress! 
seamstress !” 

‘My dear sister, what could be more suit- 
able? You forget that ancestral implement of 
ours.” 

“T will never consent to such a degrading 
alliance. My duty to my mother and her 
family forbids it.” 

There was an emphasis on “‘my mother and 
her family” which showed that Mrs. Stanton 
considered that a strong point; and, in truth, 
Mrs. Ross had been an aristocrat by birth and 
nature. But she inherited the foible along with 
her gracious and courteous manners, and gene- 
rous, high-toned feelings, that prevented it from 
ever obtruding itself unpleasantly on any one’s 
notice. The words “our set,” “our circle,” 
were as strange to her lips as the sentiment 
they conveyed was to her nature. 

Mr. Ross answered, with provoking compo- 
sure: “If my mother’s family allowed her to 
marry a tailor’s son—” 

Mrs. Stanton started with impatience. That 
was a fact she could not hear alluded to and 
retain her coolness. 

“If you were not the best brother in the 
world, James, I would not bear this.” 

* But since I am ?” said he. 

“Since you are, you may marry whom you 
please, and do what you please, for there is no 
use in trying to oppose you.” 


A Ross marry a 
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«¢ And you will come to my wedding, Mary?” 

Mrs. Stanton had a resolute negative on her 
lips, but she caught, through her brother’s as- 
sumed indifference, an anxious, wistful glance 
of the eye, that reminded her of their childish 
days when he was pleading for something on 
which his heart was set, and she could not 
resist it. 

‘I will come,” said she, “ but I would do as 
much for no one else, not even one of my own 
children. And, by the way, I hope they will 
know nothing of the particulars. It will be a 
very bad example for them. We can speak 
only of her being the daughter of Doctor Hey- 
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ward, and ignore the rest. Of all things, mésal- 
liances are my aversion.” 

“ But there is no mésalliance in this case, I 
insist upon it.” 

And, James,” said Mrs. Stanton, not deign- 
ing to notice her brother’s remark, “if I do so 
much for your sake, I think I have a right to 
have a slight favor granted in return.” 

* What is it?” asked he. 

** That you will never again allude to that—” 
Mrs. Stanton hesitated. 

** That heirloom in our family. Well, we will 
bury it in silence, though I think it has done me 
more service than it did our grandfather.” 
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LESSON XXV. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ( Continued.) 


Tue rules which have been thus far given 
will enable the student, in most ordinary cases 
that occur, to give correct representations of 
objects and their shadows. They are, however, 
most applicable to those classes of subjects 
which depend for their effect on the exact fidelity 
with which their straight lines and plane sur- 
faces are portrayed, which must therefore be 
drawn by strict rule. Of this kind are exterior 
and interior views of buildings, street scenes, 
and the like. Architectural drawings are in 
most cases intended to be faithful representations 
of new buildings; their lines and angles must 
therefore be shown with great exactness. But 
this is inadmissible in landscape drawing, as it 
would communicate to natural scenery a stiff- 
ness and sharpness of outline which do not 
exist in the scene itself. In many drawings, 
even of buildings, truth to nature requires the 
artist to present them more or less worn and 
dilapidated by the effect of time, which destroys 
the sharpness of their angles, breaks up the 
straightness of their lines, and gives them that 
irregularity and rusticity which are essential 
properties of that quality called the picturesque. 
But even with scenes and objects such as these, 
perspective rules must not be violated; the 
general outlines must be consistent with those 
rules, into whatever deviations from strict right 
lines they may be thrown. 

It is not expected, therefore, that the learner, 
when copying nature, will apply our rules in 
making his sketch. Having worked out the 
previous examples, he will have such a general 
iaea of the direction his lines ought to take as 











will enable him, with care, to copy nature with 
tolerable fidelity ; especially if he has well prac- 
tised the examples in object-drawing, which 
must have given him a facility with his pencil 
andacommandof hand. This copy being taken 
home, and pinned down on a drawing-board, as 
before recommended, he may prove his sketch and 
correct errors by applying exact perspective rules. 

The first essential in sketching is the selection 
of a proper station. Its distance from the scene 
or object should not be less than the width of 
the latter; in many cases it may be greater; but 
when the distance equals the width of the scene, 
the angle of vision will be not much less than 
60°, the greatest that the eye can take in at one 
view. Having determined on, and taken his 
position at, the station, and settled what objects 
are to constitute the front of his picture, the 
paper having previously been cut nearly to the 
size of the drawing, let him hold it up with his 


“left hand before the scene, with its lower edge 


corresponding with the front line of those objects, 
and at such distance from his eye that its width 
may exactly comprise the scene to be drawn. 
With the paper in this position, let him first 
mark on both its sides the exact position of the 
horizon, which connect by a line across it, 
having a mark on it opposite to his eye denoting 
the point of sight; then on the sides and upper 
and lower edges let him mark the places, the 
heights, and the widths of the principal lines 
and objects. With the assistance of these marks 
and the point of sight, and frequent careful 
reference to the scene, he will be enabled to 
draw the objects in their proper places, and in 
tolerably good perspective ; which he may after- 
wards verify and correct by rule at home. 

The thickness and force of the various marks 
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and lines must, as before explained, be tinted to 
the distance of the objects they respectively 
represent. In sketching, this is a great aid to 
perspective effect; and by beginning first with 
the distance with a finely-pointed pencil, the 
marks as they approach the foreground will of 
themselves acquire increased thickness by the 
wearing down of the point. Care must be taken 
to avoid too many marks and lines, which will 
produce a confused effect, and is acommon error 
with beginners, who should study to attain the 
smallest number of marks that will correctly 
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Fig. 41. 


denote the character of the object. Increased 
boldness in the outlines of the foreground may 
be attained by using a softer and blacker pencil, 
of the kind marked B B; this will often assist 
the perspective effect by increasing the idea of 
their nearness to the spectator. 

These are the main points to be attended to 
in a sketch from nature, so far as perspective is 
concerned. They will be found to be embodied 
in the sketch, fig. 41, which the student is re- 
commended to copy; producing the strong and 
dark lines of the foreground, not by a succession 





of marks laid one over another, which will pro- 
duce a misty and indistinct effect, but by laying 
each of them on at one stroke, boldly and with 
decision. 

The character of the marks representing the 
various kinds of foliage appertaining to the dif- 
ferent trees, as the ash, the oak, the elm, &c., 
should vary according to the distance of the 
tree, and will thus in some degree assist the 
perspective idea of distance. Thus, in the case 
of an oak in the foreground, the branches and 
separate small collections of the foliage may be 
each denoted—the foliage by a number of small, 
decided, and angular markings, which convey 
the impression of that tree to the mind. But 
the same tree at a distance must be represented 
by marks of a less decided and different charac- 
ter; inasmuch as at that distance the outlines 
or separate small portions of foliage cannot be 
given, but only the general outline of the whole 
mass. At a greater distance these markings 
must lose their distinctive character; and a dis- 
tant wood consisting of trees of various kinds 
may be denoted by marks all of the same cha- 





racter. A due attention to this effect of distance 
increases the perspective effect of a landscape. 
It is not intended here to give precise direc- 
tions as to the kind of marks to be used to de- 
note trees of different species, as it does not 
come within the province of perspective. In 
this part of the art of drawing, nature will be 
found the best teacher; by observation of the 
objects themselves and frequent practice, the 
young artist will soon learn how to communi- 
cate to his trees their distinctive character. 
Almost every artist has a way or touch of his 
own, by which he conveys the idea that his tree 
is an oak, an elm, &c., and by the study of the 
real foliage, which nature displays in profusion 
before him, better than by any lessons, will he 
acquire a facility for representing it. After 
carefully considering and comparing the works 
of nature, however, he may with advantage refer 
to those of the best masters, should his opportu- 
nities permit. Among those works from which 
he may derive most valuable hints as to the 
treatment of foliage may be mentioned the 
paintings of Cuyp, Both, and Ruysdael, of the 
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Flemish school; of Salvator Rosa in the Italian ; 
and of Wilson in the English school, who at- 
tained great success in representing it under dif- 
ferent effects of sunshine and storm; and of our 
Gainsborough, whose quiet rural scenes owe 
much of their beauty to the leafy masses therein 








depicted. 
The proper management of light and shade, 





and their judicious arrangement into breadths 
and masses, called by painters chiara-scuro, are 
also valuable aids to the perspective effect of a 
landscape. It is a common mistake with be- 
ginners to appropriate to each individual tree, 
figure, house, or other object, its own light and 
shade, irrespective of the general effect (fig. 42). 


$ The consequence is, that the figure is cut up, 


Fig. 42. 





so to speak, into a great number of lights and 
shadows of nearly equal size and intensity, 
alternating over the entire surface of the pic- 
ture; by which means the eye is distracted, and 
cannot rest with satisfaction on any portion of 
it, since all the objects depicted are thus made 
to present nearly equal claims to attention. 
The avoidance of too many small lights, the 
placing of the principal object in one larger and 
more intensely illuminated space, the keeping 
of other lights subordinate to it, and the proper 
regulation of the contrasts between light and 
shadow according to distance, all tend to direct 
attention tothe principal object, and to preserve 


the proper keeping of the picture. The same 
may be said of the shadows. There should be 
one principal shadow, to which the others should 
be subordinate; they should not be too much 
subdivided into numerous small shadows, but a 
proper degree of breadth of shade should be 
maintained undisturbed by intervening lights, 
which will much contribute to the repose of the 
picture. 

The same scene is depicted in fig. 43 as in the 
previous figure, with more attention to the re- 
pose resulting from the observance of these few 
hints. On this subject a few general observa- 
tions may be of service. 


Fig. 43 











BEAUTY OUT WEST: 


OR, HOW THREE FASHIONABLE YOUNG LADIES SPENT A YEAR IN THE WILDERNESS, 


BY METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 


(Concluded from page 21.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Harrison Smita was something of a specu- 
lator in his way; he had contrived to lay up 
twenty thousand dollars by the summer in which 
he became acquainted with the Sutherlands. 
He not only had excellent pay for his services 
as surveyor, but he had been enabled to select 
for himself some of the best sections of land, 
and afterwards to sell them at a greatly advanced 
price. As soon as he heard that Mr. Sutherland 
Was coming out to attend to the choice land for 
which he had so often envied him, he formed a 
plan for the mutual interest of both, which he 
afterwards divulged to the gentleman, and which 
not only met his earnest approval, but inspired 
him with hope that a year or two would find 
him in a situation to return to the society he 
had forsaken. 

All that was necessary was to erect a steam 
mill upon the bank of the river, and all that 
boundless wealth of pine lumber would come 
into market as fast as it could be manufactured. 
Mr. Smith had the capital to build the mill, and 
Mr. Sutherland the pineries to keep it busy. 
Vessels bound for the best markets swept by 
them every day. All they had to do was to put 
their plans into execution and become rich men 
forthwith. 

Mr. Smith talked and worked; Mr. Suther- 
land listened and consented. The young man 
had the force of a locomotive; he was full of 
executive energy ; it was but a few weeks before 
the mill was commenced, and progressing as 
rapidly as it could possibly. 

Of course, he had to go very often to the cot- 
tage; Mr. Sutherland was always eager to meet 
him, and learn how affairs were prospering, but 
always ready, too, to turn the topic of conver- 
sation to subjects upon which the ladies could 
express their interest, after business was fully 
discussed. 

The father was a very intelligent man upon 
the literary, social, and philosophical questions 
of the day ; he was a refined and polished talker, 
a little poetical, like his daughter Maggie, a con- 
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servative, and something of adreamer. <A youth 
like Harrison, full of fire and enthusiasm, ¢ pro- 
gressive, his intellect all rough and glowing like 
an uncut diamond, his loves and hates as large 
as the prairies and inland seas surrounding him, 
and his soul as eager as the eagle’s, was one to 
meet him with argument and opposing views. 
The girls would listen awhile, and then enter 
into the argument, siding, according to the de- 
velopment of their characters, with their father 
or Mr. Smith. Blanche’s opinions were usually 
about as weighty as the feathers of a bird of 
Paradise thrown into the scale. 

** Now, Mr. Smith, how can you talk so like a 
heathen? I am sure papa is right about society. 
Of course there ought to be an ‘aristocracy of 
intellect,’ when it sounds so grand to talk about 
it.’ Or— Oh, Mr. Smith, how beautiful that 
was! I am sure, papa, you will have to give 
up;” and then the young man always gave her 
one of those brilliant, admiring, protective smiles 
which made Maggie’s heart ache, she scarcely 
could not tell why. It was strange how swiftly 
the summer flitted away. Louise may have shed 
some secret, silent tears, but others knew not of 
them, and the rest were reconciled to their situa- 
tion. The knowledge that their banishment from 
the world was not of long duration, that when 
the spring came the steam-mill would be in full 
operation, and then money would be plenty as 
roses in June, no doubt, had a great influence in 
making the present endurable. That each one 
of the party, excepting Louise, who brought a 
secret with her, locked up in her white bosom, 
had some little private interest to take up their 
leisure thoughts, is not improbable. 

It was observed that Mr. Sutherland some- 
times grew slightly embarrassed when rallied 
about the sparkling brunette; and it is certain 
that Blanche blushed so as to shame her sweet 
name, once or twice, when the graceful young 
Mr. Duval appeared at the door, with the bru- 
nette by his side ; which made a very unfortunate 
state of affairs, as long as it was currently believed 
that the couple were engaged. 

“The course of true love never did run 
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smooth,” and who could expect it to, in the 
wilds of the barbarous west? It all helped the 
time to pass, and, almost before they expected it, 
they arose one morning and found that the first 
frost had crowned the heads of the maples with 
rubies. 

A long season of the most beautiful weather in 
the wide world now came to delight them. Days 
of dreamy splendor, with the forests all the time 
growing gorgeous beyond conception, the river 
rolling bluer and brighter, a soft fragrance upon 
the golden air, and a mist of pale and slumberous 
pugple hovering around the horizon and over 
the distant hills. It was like Paradise, and 
every day, Maggie, the poet, wandered about 
amid this beauty, while her soul grew full of 
rapture. The city, with its vanities and false 
glare, appeared distasteful to her; and, for the 
first time, a deep realization of what the truest 
and noblest life was, came over her. Her many 
quiet rambles and conversations with the young 
surveyor may have helped this awakening to the 
better life. He was the child and student of 
nature. He told her the names of all the wild 
plants, trees, and flowers, explained the forma- 
tion of the country, classified every rock and 
stone, and told her the habits of all the birds 
and animals they saw. If he would not pick up 
her handkerchief with the grace of a Lord Ches- 
terfield, if he did not always have gloves on, 
would not bathe his hands in the balm of a 
thousand flowers, and sometimes talked of ma- 
chinery and pine logs, was it any detriment to 
him in her eyes? Too deep in her nature was 
planted the love of the free, the strong, the 
poetical, the sublime. There might be nothing 
sublime about this sun-browned surveyor; but, 
sometimes, to the partial eye of the young poet 
girl, there seemed almost to be sublimity in his 
careless strength both of person and mind. His 
cheek was not pale with dissipation, but ruddy 
with rude health ; his eye glowed with the fire 
of a soul not emasculated by fashion ; he needed 
no whalebone cane to swing gracefully about 
to steady his firm and manly tread. Often, when 
by his side, Maggie felt a wild, exulting, blissful 
thrill pierce through all her spirit and body, at 
the consciousness of his worth, and her ability 
to appreciate it. But ever came after it a sad 
fear—could it be that a man like this preferred, 
after all, mere perfection of personal beauty to 
the glaring, living, passionate charm of the soul 
and of genius? for Maggie knew that her beau- 
tiful sister Blanche had not that depth of senti- 
ment or passion which made herself so happy 
with nature and intellectual society—and she 
knew that Mr. Smith admired Blanche very 
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greatly. Whether it was any deeper admiration 
than his love of the beautiful world led him to 
bestow upon any other object so exquisitely 
lovely, she could not decide. He talked the most 
with her, turned to her always when he wanted 
sympathy with a fine emotion, but his eyes dwelt 
upon Blanche in the silence of speechless delight. 

Often Maggie stood before the great mirror at 
the head of the room, and said, “‘ I wish I were 
beautiful!’ She did not know, herself, how 
nearly beautiful even her features were, and her 
expression was beyond mere physical charm. 
She could not catch the thousand changing ex- 
pressions of her own magnificent dark eyes, nor 
the flitting tints of rose that chased over her 
cheeks, nor the peculiar grace which animated 
her slender figure, and which kept the eyes of 
others fascinated upon her, often, as upon some 
ever-varying loveliness whose least change they 
did not like to lose. 

One morning of the bright autumn, Mr. Smith 
came to the door in his carriage. 

“T have not come upon business, but upon 
pleasure, to-day,” he said, as they welcomed 
him. ‘“ Have the young ladies time for a holi- 
day ?” 

“Yes, if papa would not be lonely.” 

Mr. Sutherland was going to ride upon 
Blanche’s pony up to the mill, two miles away, 
and oversee the workmen a little, s6 he would 
not miss them. 

*‘ Give him his dinner to take with him, then, 
and put up a lunch for yourselves, too; for we 
shall not be back until almost night. You re- 
member the prairie I took you to see shortly after 
you came here?” 

“Oh, yes! how splendid it was!’ exclaimed 
Blanche. ‘ Maggie wrote some pretty lines 
about it.” 

“Did she?” said the young man; “then I 
think it would have been no more than grateful 
that she should have read them to me, since, if 
it had not been for me, she would not have seen 
the prairie.” 

“So Isay. And she ought to do so yet.” 

** When one makes a demand upon the grati- 
tude of another, the obligation becomes burden- 
some,” said Maggie, with momentary haughti- 
ness; but she was sorry in a moment that she 
had been so unkind as to take the laughing 
remark of their friend in earnest. 

What had given her that sudden air of pride? 
Was it the bright glance Mr. Smith had bestowei! 
upon her sister? She did not know, but she 
was repentant, and added, with a sweet smile and 
blush— 

** If the lines had been worthy of your atten- 
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tion, I might have shown them to you. One 
dislikes to inflict her literary follies upon her 
friends. However, you shall hear the verses, 
since there are not many of them. You know 
the prairie was in the full flush of its June roses. 
They were so very beautiful that I made a few 
rhymes about them.” 

She took a scrap of paper from her portfolio, 
and read :— 


THE PRAIRIE ROSE. 


Upon the prairies of the West there grows 
A fair and singular rose, 
The sweetest flower beneath the sun that blows. 
By Persian poets sung 
So sweetly, never swung 
On slender stems the roses of the East; 
Against the bosoms and the braids 
Of young Circassian maids 
A rose so sweet did never lean, 
Nor at Cashmerean feast 
Was ever seen. 
As brightest star makes brightest sky, 
The prairie rose makes fairest land, 
For she, beneath the heaven’s blue eye, 
Doth fairest stand. 
Her leaves of glossy sheen 
Do seem to guard and love her, 
So closely in a bower of green 
Her purity they cover; 
Thence she leers out as white 
As doth the moon at night— 
Love veins like opal light that glow, 
And through the silver whiteness flow 
Down to the golden heart 
Which lieth saintly from the sight apart 
By pale bloom folded over. 
The earth doth seem to stir 
Instinct with love of her, 
So fresh a green it spreads around her feet; 
And bees in vests of winsome gold 
Come asking, low and sweet, 
If they may make so bold 
As their tired wings to rest 
Upon her pearly breast: 
While humming-birds their wanderings stop 
And into her green bower drop, 
To breathe the sweetness of her holy breath; 
And the lone whippoorwill 
The starry night doth fill 
With mournful music, sad as death 
And sweet as love, which he to her doth tell 
In a wild hope to charm her. 
No bug with venomous sting, 
Nor worm, nor impure thing, 
Doth ever seek to harm her; 
Nor even doth envy vex the flowers around 
To see her fairest crowned, 
But stand and turn their tender eyes upon her, 
As to be near her were a plenteous honor, 
She is the Hesperus of the West, 
That to her splendid sister of the skies 
By beauty is related, and in quest 
Of whom, at night, she lifts her dewy eyes. 


Maggie looked up when she had finished 
reading, to meet the eyes of the young man 
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fixed upon her with a deep and tender expres- 
sion, which made her heart leap up suddenly. 
Tt is the first time the praises of our Queen of 
the Prairies have been sung, I think,” he said. 
* You do her no more than justice, Miss Maggie. 
She ought to wreath your lute with her smiles. 
Well! let us to the prairie again to-day. It will 
present a different aspect from what it did before. 
It is like a purple sea this week. Last week it 
was all a golden bloom, variegated in some spots 
with crimson. Now, a small purple blossom 
tinges the whole surface. We will have a glori- 
ous ride—are you ready ?” 

They betook themselves to the carriage, not 
forgetting the basket containing the lunch. A 
drive of ten miles along a wild road cut through 
the sombre pine forest occupied the next hour 
andahalf. There was such a melancholy charm 
about the tall and murmuring trees and the wind- 
ing road, that Harrison forgot his usual passion 
for fast driving and let his horses go as they 
would. The fragrance of the pine infused the 
mild air; high above, the golden sunlight swam 
in the azure “‘ upper deep,” and by the side of 
the road a few violets yet lingered. 

“This pleasant gloom reminds me of the story 
you told us to amuse us, the last time we wan- 
dered in the woods, Maggie. Will you not tell 
it again ?”’ asked Louise. 

* But part of it is in poetry, and it might be 
tedious,” pleaded the young story-teller, whose 
fancy often wove webs of golden narrative upon 
very slender threads, to please her sisters. 

* You know that Mr. Smith will like your 
poetry,” said Louise gravely, not intending to 
excite the blush she did. 

“ A young girl was wandering in a forest of 
pines along a path somewhat like this,”’ began 
Maggie, *“‘ when, growing tired, she paused to 
rest beside an Old Gray Rock. Suddenly, as she 
leaned against it, and looked up at its rugged 
and moss-covered sides, it began to talk with 
her. Its voice was so kind and winning that 
she was not much startled. It told her of a 
youth who often passed that way; a youth of 
genius, with a heart of fire, and passionate im- 
pulses, whose line of life was not yet decided, 
and who was troubled with doubts and unful- 
filled longings and dreams of beauty never to 
be realized; how he often came and rested his 
burning brow against the cool bosom of his 
friend, the Old Gray Rock, and poured into his 
ear the story of his griefs and aspirations; and 
how, one day at the sunset hour, as he stood 
thus in an unusually melancholy mood, a young 
girl, with a slender form and queenly bearing, 
bright and beautiful, upon a great black steed, 
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whose iron hoofs rang upon the stillness, came 
riding rapidly along. She turned her strangely 
lovely face a moment that way, spoke in a sweet 
zoice to her horse, and galloped on at full speed, 
disappearing, like a gleam of the setting sun, in 
the shades of the gloomy forest. Ever since 
that fatal hour, the youth had been more unset- 
tled and distracted than ever; and had finally 
concluded that the beautiful, strange vision was 
only sent to mock him with beauty which could 
never be his. Bitterness and coldness had crept 
upon his warm and ardent soul, and he had re- 
solved to abjure the sweets of life, devote him- 
self to a distant and lofty ambition, communing 
only with nature and the great spirits of the past. 
When my venerable companion had ceased speak- 
ing,” continued Maggie, “ being a bit of an im- 
provisatrice, I sent a rhymed message to the kingly 
but forlorn youth, something in this wise :— 


An! Old Gray Rock, the toils you tell 
Stir up my wild and wayward blood; 
My pulses swiftly throb and swell, 
My thought sweeps onward in a flood! 


That slender boy, with forehead fair 
Pressed closely to thy cooling breast 

Wild murmuring to the evening air 
His words of passion and unrest— 


That forest dark, that setting sun, 
Red gleaming on thy lofty brow— 
And most, the youthful, wandering one, 
Rise up before my vision now. 


I feel his almost bursting heart 
In mine, that thus hath often beat; 
I hear the broken words that start, 
Now loud, now low and sweet. 


I feel that yearning ne’er expressed 
In language e’er so strong or free, 

That swelled and surged within his breast 
Like waves within a mighty sea. 


And ah, that vision strange and sweet ‘ 


That from the dark pine forest stole, 
Whose smile his eager glance did greet, 
And hushed his tranced and wandering soul! 


That fair, that proud, majestic girl, 
With those serene and radiant eyes, 
With that young forehead pure as pearl, 

Where the calm pride of goodness lies ; 


With those half pale, half roseate cheeks 
Shadowed by sweeping locks of hair, 

Like sunset’s faintly crimsoned streaks 
Shadowed by clouds down the soft air— 


And those red lips, with music fraught— 
And most, that deep, untroubled look 
Where you could read each angel thought 

As one might read a holy book— 


That fair, that peerless child of light, 
Sitting upon her graceful steed, 

Unknown as she was wild and bright, 
And passing with such fearless speed. 
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Oh! as the dark, thick-standing pines 
That cut that vision from his sight, 
As down the path her black steed winds 

And leaves him with the lonely night; 


As the last clatter muffled rings 
Of iron hoofs from out the wood, 

Then how his startled spirit flings 
Its voice upon the solitude ! 


Alas! adown the deep ravine 
The embodied splendor of his dreams 
Flies swiftly, and no more is seen 
The fluttering robe that backward streams, 


Is it forever? Is this all 
That fate of beauty gives to him? 
How his sad heart must faint and fall 
As comes the twilight doubly dim. 


And was that one bewildering look, 

That one sweet smile a fading dream? 
And did the shadowy path she took 

Lead down to Lethe’s noiseless stream ? 


O Hope! I loudly call on thee, 

tn that enthusiast’s name, to say 
If in the future may not be 

That vision, born to live and stay. 


Dear Old Gray Rock, wilt whisper low 
My message in the dreamer’s ear, 

How trees that murmur, stars that glow, 
How rocks sublime, and mountains drear, 


Are good companions, chaste and grand ; 
But ask if his exulting mind 

Will never follow some white hand 
Leading where deeper pleasures wind? 


If streams of feeling from his breast 
Gush only towards insensate things— 
If he can find delight and rest 
To fold with them his spirit’s wings? 


Ask him if trees will with him weep, 
Or mountains answer his caress? 
If stars have passions strong and deep, 
To bless and love, and soothe and bless? 


Ask him if, in that kingdom vast, 

O’er which he reigns sole lord and king, 
The noble spirits of the past 

Alone may their mute treasures bring? 


Ask him if some in this wide world 
Those haughty barriers may not climb— 
Some angels, with their pinions furled, 
Find rest there for all coming time. 


Tell him the fragrant lily gives 
An humble incense to the air, 
And not the lowliest thing there lives 
But what may the sweet perfume share, 


Tell him that Christ, in his great plan, 
Says much of love, and naught of hate, 
And he is the sublimest man 
Who loves, forgives, and masters fate. 


That he must gentle natures shock 
Who is not loved and does not love— 

Tell him, that even an Oid Gray Rock 
Can never dwell with him above, 
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There was a flush upon Maggie’s cheek when 
she finished her little story; she was sitting 
upon the seat beside Mr. Smith, and looked into 
his face at the conclusion, but immediately with- 
drew her eyes because of something she saw 
there. 

An eager, asking glance it was which she 
met. She saw that he would have spoken, had 
not others been present, and oh, what a tremor 
of bliss went through her form as he laid his 
nand lightly upon hers where it fell by her side! 
He seemed to have yielded to a quick impulse, 
for it was withdrawn as suddenly. Others saw 
nothing; but a change had come over the land- 
scape for two of the party; a flood of sunlight 
burst upon them as they left the wood and came 
upon the open prairie, very like the burst of 
glory which had fallen upon their spirits. 

**Oh, how beautiful !”’ cried Blanche. 

Even the stately Lonise clapped her hands 
fervently together. Maggie could not speak, 
but her eye was bright and her lip tremulous. 

He drove into the deep grass that had taken 
a golden hue from the crisping frosts, and which 
was set full of small purple blossoms, innume- 
rable as the stars, and giving a rich, amethys- 
tine glow to the sea-like prairie. For three or 
four miles they drove forward, the waves of 
grass breaking around the carriage-wheels, and 
the breath of trampled flowers sweetening the 
air. Not a breath of wind broke the serenity of 
its aspects. When they had beheld it the other 
time, it was rolling and swelling like an ocean ; 
now it was calm and level. They drove towards 
a solitary tree which stood alone upon the plain. 

‘A little brook trickles along there,” said 
Harrison. ‘It will be the place to lunch, for 
we can have shade and water.” 

They alighted at the spot, and after wander- 
ing about awhile, plucking bouquets of flowers 
and feathery grass, they returned to the tree, 
brought the basket from the carriage, the girls 
spread a cloth upon the blooming carpet of the 
earth, and placed thereon a cold chicken, bis- 
cuits, and seed-cakes, while Harrison brought 
water in a little silver pitcher which Blanche 
had brought in her hand. He also contributed 
a basket of delicious apples which had lain con- 
cealed under the seats of the carriage. 

They sat down on the grass around the lowly 
board, and partook, with laughter and keen 
pleasure, of their simple repast. Blanche did 
once or twice give a ladylike scream, when the 
grass rustled near her, for she could not forget 
her horror of snakes; but no serpent intruded 
upon this Eden-like feast, which was prolonged 
with merry talk. New emotions, as sweet as 





they were strange, were silently agitating the 
hearts of two. That Maggie had in no way 
repulsed with angry looks and cold voice the 
liberty he had taken in pressing her hand, and 
which, if he had not been carried away by feel- 
ing, he would not have ventured to do, was very 
dear encouragement to the young man. 

Before two o’clock the western breeze which 
blew every afternoon softly over the river and 
prairies began to rise. 

** How long we have sat here !” said Louise, 
looking at her watch. “Had we not better 
return, Mr. Smith?” 

She arose as she spoke. 

“What is that?” she cried, pointing to the 
west, and at the same moment a distant mur- 
mur, as of acoming wind, struck upon their ears. 

Harrison sprang to his feet and looked. 

* The prairie is on fire !”’ he said, and as he 
looked at the three terrified women his own 
cheek blanched for them. 

“Blanche!” he cried, sternly; “‘as sure as 
you faint, I will leave you! Obey me.” 

He hurried them into the carriage; the horses 
snorted and plunged as if they “‘ smelt the battle 
afar off.” 

The murmur swelled into roar. Before them 
lay several miles of prairie before they could 
reach shelter; behind, the flames were lashing 
the horizon, and rushing on with the wind. 

** We have not time to reach the woods,” said 
the leader of the group, who gazed into his face 
as if there was their safety. ‘‘ My God! when 
did I ever forget my match-box before? Oh 
for one solitary match! Thank Heaven! here 
is one, if it does not fail me. Stay here, while 
I burn a circle round the tree. Louise and 
Maggie hold the horses’ head. Blanche, stay 
with them !”” 

He ran back to the spot where they had dined, 
their carriage being some distance away, stooped, 
and gathered a wisp of dry grass, and with some 
paper from his pocket-book, held it where it 
would catch from the carefully ignited match. 
He then ran a short distance towards the swiftly 
approaching flames and set the grass on fire for 
several rods. It burned up furiously, and added 
to the horror of the scene. The girls screamed, 
they could not help it, as the second sea of flame 
swelled up and darted towards the forest. To 
them all seemed as lost; they were pursued by 
devouring flames, and could only rush into equal 
terror upon the other side. Mr. Smith came up 
to them. 

*‘The space around the tree is safe, you see. 
It cannot burn twice. Fly thither.” 

They obeyed him, while he followed with the 
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horses, which he made fast to the tree. They 
shivered and moaned dreadfully, but made no 
attempt to break away. 

“Sit there close together, girls. You have 
handkerchiefs: I will wet them in the brook; 
and, if the smoke becomes suffocating, cover 
your faces with them.” 

In a moment he was back with the wet hand- 
kerchiefs. They all drew together silently. 
Harrison took Blanche, who seemed about to 
faint, into his arms, and rested her head on his 
bosom, while he held her closely. 

‘‘Dear Blanche, do not be afraid,” he whis- 
pered. 

The fiery storm rushed on. Scorching wind 
began to blow around them, and then a thick 
volume of smoke came down and hid them 
where they cowered. They heard the hiss, and 
tumult, and dreadful roar close at hand. Har- 
rison covered Blanche’s face, and the girls hid 
theirs in the wet cloth, which kept out the 
strangling smoke. There was a time of ago- 
nizing suspense ; and then Harrison, whose eagle 
eye had been on the watch, saw the flames 
darting ahead of them on either side, while the 
clouds rolled away from around them. 

“We are safe!’ he cried, in an exultant 
voice; and, drawing the handkerchief from 
Blanche’s face, he kissed her pallid cheek. 

‘Thank God!” said Louise, giving him her 
hand. 

His eye sought Maggie’s, but hers was turned 
away. She scarcely seemed to rejoice at their 
deliverance. 

“Quite an exciting incident in one day’s 
adventure; more pleasant to remember than to 
experience,” said Mr. Smith, as they started on 
the track of the flowers, after waiting a couple 
of hours for the heat to subside, so that the 
horses could bear to go over the ground. 

The danger had been too deadly and immi- 
nent to leave them in much spirit—any one 
except himself. He was so used to all kinds of 
accidents that he had quite recovered himself. 
But the girls were almost ill with their fright. 
He drove as rapidly as possible, but it was 
almost dark when they reached home. 

“Oh, dear papa, we have had such an es- 
cape !’? gasped Blanche, still a little hysterical, 
as she threw herself into her father’s arms, who 
was waiting for them at the door. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tey would not allow Mr. Smith to return 
to the village that night. A cup of black tea 
11° 
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somewhat restored the spirits of the girls; and, 
after a little talk about their adventures, and a 
little quieting music, they all retired. 

Maggie did not sleep as well as she ought to 
have done after so much excitement. She 
shared Blanche’s bed. Once or twice she raised 
up and gazed upon the lovely countenance lying 
fairer than a lily in the moonlight. 

“He loves her,” she murmured. “I might 
have known it before, she is so very, very 
beautiful. Who could help it? That pressure 
of his hand was accidental, or, merely sympa- 
thizing with the story, it did not mean what my 
wild heart hoped and felt.” 

Then she would nestle down again, but not to 
sleep. She kissed her younger sister, her dar- 
ling Blanche, whose beauty had brought her 
such bitterness; and the slumberer murmured 
at her touch—*“ You saved me, didn’t you?” in 
so soft a tone that Maggie sighed— 

“She dreams of him. Well, ’tis very well.” 

Unconsciously she quoted the words of the 
hapless Beatrice when she went to execution. 
Not that Maggie felt so very despairing as all 
that; but she was not happy. 

The aext day, Mr. Smith spent the morrfing 
at the mil], and came back there to dinner. 
After the meal was over, he asked Maggie if 
she would not like to walk over and see the 
machinery of the mill, and how it progressed. 

“It’s a long walk,” he said, “ but we will 
take the afternoon to it, and sit and rest when 
we are tired.” 

“It’s very strange he does not ask Blanche,” 
mused Maggie, as she tied on her bonnet. “ He 
thinks her too etherial to be interested in ma- 
chinery; he will only invite her to some show 
of the beautiful. Because I have been an 
admirer of his energy and originality, he thinks 
there is something coarse in my organization.” 

They wandered slowly along the banks of the 
river. A great steamer filled with people, and 
with a band of music, swept by quite near to 
the shore. Some of these upon the boat waved 
their handkerchiefs in kindly greeting, and 
Maggie waved her scarf in return. 

The cheerfulness of the crowded boat struck, 
by contrast, sadly upon her mind. A tear which 
she could not repress dropped upon her cheek. 

“ What is it, Maggie?” asked her companion, 
stopping, and looking at her earnestly. 

“Oh, I am so homesick !” was the reply. 

A look of pain and disappointment crossed 
his face. 

“Ts it so?” he asked, in that deep voice 
which had always thrilled her inmost heart. 
“Then all the glory and the beauty of this 
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western world have not the charm for you which 
the fictitious pleasures of the city have. I had 
hoped that your richly poetical nature would 
find here its full development. And I had 
hoped, Maggie—oh! how can I tell you what a 
hope I had ?—that to me it might be permitted to 
bid that deep fountain of love in your soul gush 
out, and gladden your life and mine. I thought, 
from the first moment when I looked upon your 
spiritual forehead wreathed with violets, and 
met your deep and dreamy eyes, that the Lady 
of the West, its Hesper, had come to rule and 
I saw a likeness between you and 
I saw what I had 


brighten it. 
the surrounding stars. 
dreamed of and pined for. I did not dare, at 
first, to think. anything dearer. I knew that I 
was as rude and rough as a wild bear, and must 
be disagreeable many times to so gentle a crea- 
ture as you. You were too kind to me, Maggie. 
I grew to think that you would overlook my 
uncouthness, and love that in me which re- 
sponds to every sentiment you breathe. Oh, 
Maggie! why cannot this be? We are so fitted 
to be happy in a home which we can here make 
fur ourselves.” 

fle wanted to take her hand, but did not 
dare. 

The young girl hardly dared trust her own 
hearing. She looked up with a bright, tremu- 
lous glance that instantly sank again; but she 
had time to note the paleness of doubt which was 
gathering over his face. 

“I do love this place,’ she began, hesi- 
tatingly; “‘and I could live here always if -I 
had a pretty, simple home. I do not like the 
city; and I should not have felt so homesick, I 
think, if it was not that Blanche—” 

Here she paused entirely, her face suffused 
with blushes. 

** What about Blanche?” demanded her lover. 

** You remember yesterday. It was she whom 
you sheltered from the flames in yourarms. I 
thought her exceeding beauty had stolen the 
heart which—I wanted.” 

The diffidant’s words were spoken very low; 
but the young man heard them. 

“ Blanche would have died of fright if I had 
not sheltered her, poor bird. I knew you. I 
was not afraid to leave you to yourself while I 
eared for your darling sister. My heart was 
with yours in that terrible moment, Maggie. 
Then you will stay with me, will you? Some- 
fimes you will let your father and sisters go 
back, and you will stay with me, and help me 
to be the man I ought to be.” 

** What was it you said, darling? Will you 
not speak again ?” 
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He took her hand and drew her to his side. 
They stood in happy silence for a moment; and 
recommenced their walk; but they did not go 
to the mill. That visit was deferred until 
another day. When they came to a moss- 
covered log, they sat upon it, and looked at the 
river and sky and into each other’s faces. 
They were too happy to talk much, and when 
they did murmur a sentence now and then, it 
was in so low a voice that it could not have 
been intended for repetition. 

White-winged ships sailed up the blue river; 
soft white clouds sailed over the blue sky; 
crimson maple-leaves drifted over them where 
they sat; sweet bliss looked out of their eyes, 
and trembled upon their lips ; but when.Blanche 
asked Maggie about the machinery, after their 
return home, it was but a confused explanation 
of it which she could give. 

Having seen what an important event the 
first six months of the year of their stay brought 
about, perhaps we ought not to slight the 
equally important occurrences which filled up 
the dreary winter to the inmates of the log- 
cabin. But the story would be too long. We 
know that they had the outer kitchen plastered, 
and a little sleeping-room built on to it, and 
employed a girl to do the work Which had been 
so nicely performed throngh the summer by the 
young ladies. The cold blasts of winter made 
housewifery a more tedious affair, and they 
were glad when there was a stout girl in the 
kitchen who did not care if her hands were 
chapped, and who had no curls to be torn by 
the relentless winds. 

We know, too, that through the sleighing 
season, which lasted two months, there were 
none of them slighted ; and we know that, when 
the four chanced in the same sleigh, Mr. Su- 
therland always got beside the bewitching Miss 
Brown, while Mr. Duval was left, very dis- 
consolately, no doubt, to forget his desertion in 
his efforts to keep belle Blanche from suffering 
either from cold or neglect. 

We may safely say that the winter was as 
endurable as the summer; and that many a 
merry laugh and sweet song enlivened the long 
evenings, while the lights flickered grotesquely 
from the fireplace over the unhewn rafters, 
over the immense mirror, over the shining rose- 
wood, the gilded books, the smoky walls, and, 
most lovingly, over the beautiful young faces. 

We may be safe in saying, too, that for some 
reasons best known to themselves, the spring 
was very welcome to the Sutherlands. Per- 
haps we may guess the most prominent of these 
reasons by stealing the last leaf of Maggie’s 
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journal, at which we have had occasional 
glimpses all along. 

‘“‘ To-morrow it will be a year since I landed 
upon this bank; and I am still an inmate of 
the cabin; and have kept my journal faithfully. 
I came here a dreamer, a poet, knowing but 
little of the nature I so truly loved, and, in 
‘maiden meditation, fancy free.’ I am adreamer 
and a poet still; but I have one by my side 
who is both a dreamer and a worker. I have 
learned to love the freshness and beauty of the 
out-door world; and ah! I have learned a 
deeper love than that. I am a wife; I live in 
this cabin alone with my husband. How 
strangely happy we are! how free from envy, 
or care, or fashionable thralls! how swiftly and 
sweetly the days glide by! It is like a dream 
which I sometimes fear will be broken. But 
this is not a dream, but real, earnest, true life— 
the life heaven meant we should lead. 

It is four weeks since that strange but happy 
day when my dear ones all went away but one, 
and left me here with the man who had just 
called me, for the first time, his wife. How 
happy and young papa looked! and how strange 
that father and daughter should be married 
upon the same day! Carrie will make him a 
good wife, and he is perfectly fascinated with 
her. She will be an old man’s darling—still, 
papa is but forty-four—not very old. Poor 
Blanche! she cried a little at parting with her 
lover; but he is to go after her and bring her 
back this autumn. A very handsome, very 
youthful couple Blanche and Duval will make ; 
and it’s very curious how nicely it all arranged 
itself. She is fated to live in this ‘horrible 
West,’ after all. 

‘Last evening Harry and I sat watching the 
moonlight quiver over the river, while we talked 
about our plans. He has eight thousand dollars 
to put into the house we have commenced. We 
will make that money go as far as it will 
towards making a handsome house. It is to 
stand upon that rise of ground which commands 
a view of the river for many miles: the calmest, 
fairest, widest, loveliest, most magnificent view. 
We will always have something beautiful to 
feed our souls upon. We are to have an exten- 
sive park and flower-garden, and reserve a 
grove of pines, besides the oaks and elms down 
by the river. 

“The mill brings us an income of four thou- 
sand dollars each, Harry and papa, so that we 
shall all be comfortable, and, in time, be rich. 
I am in no haste to lay up wealth. I could live 
here in this little cabin all my life, as long as 
the beauty of. the scenery was undisturbed. 








But, since we are to have a house, I shall have 
it furnished with no regard to fashion. Every- 
thing exquisite in the way of furniture or art 
which I can procure from time to time shall be 
placed in it. I will have one beautiful room 
built under my own directions, where I can go 
when I am nervous or wearied. 

** When the house is ready, Louise must come 
and live with me, if she is not married by that 
time. I thought I saw the miniature of a dark- 
haired foreigner in her hand one day; and I see 
his name is in the last list of arrivals from 
Europe. So he has come back. No wonder 
dear Louise was homesick here. 

‘*Tis home where the heart is’— 
and mine is HERE.” 

* Yes, here!” she repeated, with one of her 
beautiful smiles and blushes, as some one 
pressed over as she wrote the last word, and 
kissed her forehead adoringly. 





—WE have a very pleasant correspondent in 
the very far West, and she writes us very pleas- 
ant letters. We make an extract from one lately 
received, which describes a very pretty romantic 
school-house. 

“TI told you too what a delightful summer I 
spent. I was teaching a small school on an 
island, a few fishermen’s families. I only had 
from ten to fifteen scholars, but I did enjoy it. 
I wish you could have seen my little paradise of 
a school-house. 

* The island itself is a perfect little gem ; one 
of the loveliest little harbors on the north side, 
and a little lake in the centre. The lake is 
about a mile long and eighty rods wide, and in 
the lake are two small islands. Oh! I wish I 
could write! If I had the pen of some of your 
contributors, I might describe it, but my pen— 
it’s of no use. My school-house was a little 
log one; but what a delightful situation it was, 
out of hearing of the inhabitants, about half a 
mile from the houses, I should think, and ona 
slight eminence commanding a charming view 
of the harbor and bay on one side, and the little 
lake with its islands on the other. Vessels and 
steamboats pass often, and the school-house is 
completely embowered in trees; wild roses 
growing in profusion, and such quantities and 
varieties of wild flowers as J never saw before. 
Wax berries, such as we used tocultivate in our 
gardens in dear old Pennsylvania, grow there 
wild, in great abundance. Oh, give me * * * * 
island before all the rest of this great State of 
Wisconsin.” 
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SurrasLe Dress is another condition of 
health. Clothing should be warm, light, and 
comfortable. Woollen stockings should be worn 
throughout the winter, and such boots as will 
effectually preserve the feet from damp. Cloth 
boots, however thick the soles, are unfit for wet 
weather, as the ankles are sure to get wet, and 
they remain a long time damp. By far the 
most comfortable boots for wet weather are 
Wellingtons, such as are worn by gentlemen; 
the thick leather protects the legs both from wet 
and cold, and they are much more readily taken 
off than those that button or lace. I have 
known several ladies wear them throughout the 
winter with great satisfaction, and remember well 
the remark of a distinguished medical man, when 
some jesting at the Wellingtons was going on: 
** Ah, Mrs. is an enemy to doctors; she 
knows prevention is easier than cure.” Corns, 
which are such a source of annoyance, are gene- 
rally the result of pressure on some part of the 
foot, which will always be the case while boots 
and shoes are purchased hap-hazard, like bon- 
nets or gloves. All boots should be made on a 
last expressly for the wearer; but of course this 
cannot be the case when we do not deal regu- 
larly with one tradesman. They should be 
amply long and wide, so as to give the natural 
tread, which generally is about double the width 
of the French sole. The popular notions of a 
beautiful foot are extremely erroneous. It is 
thought desirable the foot should be very nar- 
row, and tapering at the toe. Now, this is not 
the form in which feet are made; consequently, 
the modern boot is calculated to produce deform- 
ity, and an ungraceful carriage is the result. 
The only rational bootmaker I ever saw always 
sketched the sole on a bit of paper, making his 
customer stand firmly without a shoe while 
doing so. Thus the peculiar form of the foot 
was obtained, and the boot was made to it, in- 
stead of the reverse, which is usually the case. 

But the foot is not the only part of the frame 
that we delight to deform. What shall we say 
to the tight-lacing system, and the tortures en- 
dured by its votaries? Dr. Todd says: “ Even 
Pharaoh only demanded bricks without straw 
for a short time; but the fashionable lady asks 
to live without breathing for many years.” At 
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the present day, so much has been written against 
the improper use of corsets that some of the new 
generation do not wear stays at all: still many 
thousands do; and young girls delight to com- 
press themselves until they attain that height of 
their ambition, a small waist—a deformity which 
not only detracts from the pleasingness of their 
appearance, but also inevitably destroys their 
health. Many sudden deaths have occurred 
solely from tight-lacing; but in many more, nay 
in thousands of instances, such a state of uni- 
versal disease is produced by this cause as ends, 
after long suffering, in premature death. To 
describe a tithe of these cases would be to fill a 
volume; and, for the present, we must content 
ourselves with admonition, the more earnest 
because it is of vital importance to every woman 
to be perfectly well-formed, not only for her 
own sake, but also as it may greatly affect her 
offspring. 

Every medical man agrees that stays or cor- 
sets, if worn at all, should be fastened in front, 
and from the bottom instead of the top. They 
should be amply large, especially across the 
chest; soft, and without bones or shoulder- 
straps. The object of lacing them from the bot- 
tom instead of the top is, that by the former 
process there is apt to bea pressure of the organs 
downwards, displacing the viscera, and mate- 
rially interfering with the process of digestion. 
And we must not forget that a red nose and 
flushed face are among the undesirable results 
of this destructive practice. 

Another common error in dress is to allow a 
great weight to rest on the hips. No heavy 
petticoats should be fastened round the waist 
without a body or straps over the shoulders to 
throw the weight on them; but, indeed, light- 
ness should be as much studied as warmth in 
selecting articles of dress. To walk or take 
other exercise in heavy clothes is to add enor- 
mously to the fatigue. Nor must it be forgotten 
that we catch cold more frequently from exposing 
our back than our chest to draughts. The lungs 
are attached to the spine, and are placed between 
the shoulders; hence the pain in that spot when 
they are affected. But from ignorance of this 
fact we protect our chests from cold, but think 
the shoulders of ne consequence. Both parts 
ought to be covered with flannel. 
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It is well, however, not to acquire the habit 
of coddling, as, in a climate so changeable as 
ours, it is impossible wholly to escape draughts 
and damp. The best safeguard is to strengthen 
the constitution as much as possible; and cold 
sponging is almost a certain preventive of cold 
catching. 

Fresu Arr is another necossary of life and 
health. As soon as you rise from bed in the 
morning, you should throw off the whole of the 
bed-clothes, and, after dressing, open the window 
at the top and bottom, as well as the door, in 
order that a thorough draught should air the 
sheets and bed. In very damp weather, how- 
ever, a fire and the open doors will be better 
than having the window open too long. The 
nightdress, also, should be thoroughly aired after 
being taken off—never folded up directly, as is 
sometimes done. The same rule applies to linen 
taken off at night, to be put on again in the 
morning; every article should be hung up s0 as 
to be aired—never folded up. There is no ne- 
cessity for untidiness if this rule is carried out; 
the room may look quite as orderly as if every 
article was folded, and the advantage to the 
health is incalculable. 

Lastly, the greatest care should be taken to 
have abundance of air while sleeping; as much 
is needed as during the waking hours, and as no 
fresh air is admitted into the room by the casual 
opening of doors, it is doubly imperative to get 
all we can. To cover the mouth or any part of 
the face with the bed-clothes is an act of suicide ; 
it prevents the necessary supply of air reaching 
the lungs, and inevitably produces disease. If 
great cold is felt, it is better to wear a warmer 
nightdress than to risk all the evils produced 
by impure air reaching the lungs. Ifthe mouth 
is covered, the lungs can only inhale again the 
same poisonous air they have already rejected, 
and the result is nothing more or less than 
Death, as certain as if a dose of arsenic were 
taken. 

Wuo.esome Foop, taken in proper quanti- 
ties and at proper periods, is another essential 
to health. It should be simple and nutritive, 
and the meals should be from four to five hours 
apart, the most substantial being taken in the 
middle of the day. As to the quantity neces- 
sary, as in most other things, habit is everything, 
and a girl may learn to consume at each meal 
as much as would be necessary for a hard-work- 
ing man; but it does not follow that it is de- 
sirable she should eat such quantities: on the 
contrary, the more moderately she eats, the 
better her health is likely to be, and the less her 
mind will be dulled by the influence of the 





body. Over-eating is more common than we 
are apt to imagine; perhaps ninety-nine out of 
every hundred eat more than they can digest, 
and consequently more than they want. No 
wonder so many medical men are needed ; half 
our illnesses occur from causes which we can 
ourselves prevent, and at least a quarter from 
over-eating. 

All our food should be as simple as possible, 
and it is never wise to eat of more than one or 
two dishes at a meal. Supper is certainly a 
sociable and pleasant meal, but is said to be very 
unhealthy. No solid repast should be taken 
within two hours of bedtime. All stimulants, 
even strong tea and coffee, are injurious to young 
persons; and much sugar and butter are very 
bad, causing bile, and upsetting the stomach. 
As to sauces, the only one that a young girl 
needs is a good appetite; she can and ought to 
dispense with all others. 

And last, but not least of the essentials to 
health, comes a CONTENTED MIND. Wonder- 
ful as is the connection between soul and body, 
we cannot indulge in any violent passion with- 
out injuring our whole system; and anxiety 
will tell upon the constitution and destroy the 
strongest health. 

Whilst doing our best, then, to avert all evils, 
mental or bodily, from ourselves and those who 
are dear to us, let us not be over “careful and 
troubled ;” it is one thing to abandon all toa 
blind reliance on Fate, and another to have a 
firm and childlike confidence in the good provi- 
dence of God. Sorrows and sickness will come 
to all; but if we have done our best to avert 
them, we have no self-reproach to embitter us 
in their endurance. To many a heart has that 
exquisite song of “‘ The Pilot” brought comfort 
in the hour of trial :— 

“It is not apathy,’ he cried, 
‘ That bids me say to thee, 
Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
Wherever thou may’st be. 


“Twas such a sea as this engulfed 
My father’s lifeless form ; 
My only brother’s boat went down 
In just so wild a storm. 
* And such, perhaps, may be my lot; 
And still I ll say to thee, 
Fear not, but trust in Providence 
Wherever thou may’st be.’” 





Mrnrrtu is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gleam of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 








EXTRACT FROM AN 


OLD FOGY’S NOTE-BOOK. 


TOM’S WEDDING. 


BY A STRAY WAIF,. 


Iam behind the age; I confessit. I am 
behind the age—far behind. The world goes 
too fast for me. At the beginning of my career, 
when I was afraid of Mrs. Grundy, I strove to 
keep up with it; but fast living and fast ideas 
bewildered me, and I became weary, and sat 
down by the roadside to rest. I shall never 
recover the ground thus lost—never! Iam like 
an old stage-coach distanced by locomotives. I 
give up the race. Set me down among the 
antiquities. 

Yet I am not old in years—that is, not very 
old. I am not a chicken, but I am not ashamed 
of the record in the family Bible. I can behold 
it without feeling a savage inclination for paste 
or scissors. I can bear allusions to dates with- 
out wincing. Still climbing the hill with a light 
foot and a fresh heart, I have not reached my 
inheritance of wrinkles, and crow’s-feet, and 
gray hairs, nor do I eschew crusts and biscuits: 
albeit I acknowledge to slight twinges of the 
rheumatism. I think that I must have been 
old when I was born, I cling so to old notions. 
Like a misdirected letter, I did not reach my 
destination in time. I should have been de- 
livered in the days of my grandmother. 

Such a conviction has long been forcing itself 
upon me, and the wedding of my friend, Tom 
Coddlepate, confirms it. I am an old codger 
toddling along the highway of life with the rail- 
road trains whizzing past me. Sometimes I 
overtake a smash, and then I console myself for 
my slowness with the reflection that the loco- 
motives were going too fast. 

Tom Coddlepate and I were old friends and 
cronies. We were brought up together. Know- 
ledge was spanked into us with the same rod; 
but we must have had different dispositions, for 
our culture produced different fruit. I am full 
of the tough principles of the past; Tom, of 
the easy virtues of the present. I steer by the 
beacons which experience has placed to warn 
us from the shoals of life; Tom dashes over the 
waves heedless of the breakers. While I listen 
with doubting amazement to new theories, Tom 
goes into them with a perfect rush. He is a 
large holder of Kossuth notes; and has hidden 
his face in such a forest of hair that his own 
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mother does not recognize him till he speaks in 
muffled tones, as a wild beast growls in his lair. 
The sap that should have nourished the inside 
of his head has been all absorbed by the outside 
luxuriance. I never look at him without think- 
ing of a menagerie. 

But Tom’s heart is sounder than his head. 
He laughs at my old fogy notions, and I grum- 
ble at his new ones; but I allow him to lead 
me about like a tame bear, and when he is in 
difficulties he applies to me for assistance, and 
so we continue friends. Humph! who knows 
how long we shall remain such now? 

Tom must needs marry; settle down in life 
he said. Settledown! Yes, like a ship in the 
maelstrom, or a gull on a waterspout when it 
comes down with a squash. That is the 
fashionable idea of it. Precious settling down ! 
There will be more settling up. 

A plague upon the girl! Were there no 
other gudgeons to angle for but Tom, poor inno- 
cent? I should have grumbled less if she had 
hooked me. I only wish somebody would try 
it—that’s all! 

The winter was setting in before Tom told me 
of his misfortune ; but I had long suspected that 
he was preparing for the noose, he was so fas- 
tidious about the tie of his cravat. He had 
commenced perfuming his hair and scolding his 
washerwoman. 

He told me in the twilight, to hide his blushes, 
I suppose; but he need not to have been afraid 
of my seeing them, for his features were as 
thoroughly concealed from human penetration 
as they say the Sleeping Beauty was of old. It 
puzzles my philosophy to imagine how he kissed 
his intended. If she liked it, she must have 
been in the habit of rubbing noses with her lap- 
dog. 

I had been sitting in my easy-chair before the 
fire, gazing into the glowing coals, and tracing 
out the bright scenes imagination pictured there— 
hills and valleys with winding roads and distant 
castles, such as the Knights Paladin of old 
gloried in beleaguering. I love to sit thus 
dreamily yielding the reins to fancy when the 
fading light renders the page illegible. Some- 
times I wonder whether I should be happier with 
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a cat dozing on the hearth-rug, a loving wife ized curling tongs and bear’s grease, and es- 


beside me, and a dozen babies on my lap crying 
for taffy, and kicking my shins. The women 
folks around me say, “Ay!” But I doubt! I 
doubt! In this fast age fireside comforts are 
only laughed at. Home joys will soon belong 
to memory alone. Which of our city belles 
would not be indignant if suspected of knowing 
the ingredients of a plum-pudding? With them 
marriage and a sky parlor in some fashionable 
hotel are synonymous. 

I was indulging in some such reveries when 
Tom disturbed me with his love-tale. A plague 
upon the fellow, why did he not keep his own 
counsel until after the ceremony? He must 
needs have me for one of his groomsmen. Me! 
He knows I avoid executions. I was weak 
enough to consent. Infatuated old fogy! I 
became six inches thinner before the minister 
pronounced the benediction. My walking-stick 
is ashamed of keeping such lean company. 

In my old fogy simplicity I imagined that my 
only duty was to sustain the drooping spirits of 
my infatuated friend in the moment of his self- 
immolation, that suicide of his bachelorhood, 
that leap from the Tarpeian Rock of single 
blessedness. How I was mistaken! Oh, bro- 
ther bachelor, never play second fiddle for any- 
body! In these days it were better, far better, 
to be the lamb sacrificed at the altar than one 
of the officiating attendants. 

To gratify Tom, I consented to accompany 
him immediately, and receive an introduction to 
his bride elect. She was beautiful, very beau- 
tiful. I could not tell where the natural ended 
and the artificial began; but both were beauti- 
ful. I quite envied Tom, and should have 
fallen in love with her myself if she had pos- 
sessed the fairy gift of dropping pearls and 
diamonds from her mouth. My heart is such a 
tinder box, I am afraid to take off the lid. Ifa 
spark got in, I should soon be a case of sponta- 
neous combustion. Think of my being some 
day swept up and carried out of my study on a 
custing-pan. 

I expected a quiet introduction, but found the 
parlors full of company. There were at least a 
dozen young ladies, each of whom could boast 
of having assisted in building Stewart’s dry- 
goods palace, as the genii of the lamp did 
Aladdin’s, with heaps of treasure. They were 
the bridesmaids, every one of them, and the 
bride was looking for two or three more, a mob 
of bridesmaids being one of the modern requi- 
sites for matrimonial grandeur. 

The male monsters were represented by an 
equal number of young gentlemen who patron- 








chewed razors, laughed immoderately at their 
own jokes, and talked eloquently of nothing 
by the hour, without any capital to begin with. 

The bride’s father too was there. He was a 
short, pussy old gentleman, pompous and pa- 
tronizing, with a set of diamond studs in his 
shirt bosom, and a lot of enormous seals dan- 
gling from his fob. He had formerly been the 
ninth part of a man; but, getting a surfeit of 
cabbage, he had retired, and disowned the 
shop, talking big of the family blood, a habit 
which he had acquired from his wife, a tall, 
masculine woman who only acknowledged those 
of * our set,” and smuggled her parties into the 
papers, flattering herself that she thereby in- 
spired Mr. Grundy with awe, and her rivals 
with spleen. Having fought her way up to her 
present position, she had forgotten the road by 
which she had travelled, and cut her sister’s 
acquaintance because the latter refused to strike 
from her “visiting list” some shopkeepers’ 
names. 

She was seated in state when we entered, and 
at her feet, on a cushion, lay an asthmatic dog, 
overfed, weak-eyed, and vicious, petted and 
pampered into a nuisance, dangerous to unwary 
fingers and protruding heels. The mistress 
received us with the slightest possible bend; the 
dog with a most unmusical snarl. I suppose he 
thought, as I did, that an old fogy like me had 
no business there. 

The furnishing of the apartments was unex- 
ceptionable. There was none of the gaudy 
display in which the chickens of fashion are 
prone to indulge. Wealth was not laid on with 
a whitewash brush—except on their minds. 

After expending our bogus compliments, the 
bride elect informed me that we had been 
waited for that they might begin the rehearsal. 

* Rehearsal?”? I repeated, in doubt of her 
meaning. 

“The rehearsal of the wedding,” she an- 
swered, as if speaking of the most natural thing 
in the world. “It is quite the fashion now. It 
would be so awkward, you know, if we made 
any blunder. I am sure I should faint if the 
affair did not go off with élat.” 

“Stuff! humbug!’ growled her papa, who 
was holding his coat-tails to warm at the fire. 
“Stuff! humbug! Your mother and I ran 
away and got spliced by a Methodist minister 
without any fuss.” 

“Mr. Spoilfit!” broke in the lady mother, 
with an ominous frown. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear,” replied Spoilfit. 

* Customs change,” said Mrs. Spoilfit, with 
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severe dignity. ‘* What one set does we must 
do. It is my will that the wedding be performed 
properly.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear!” returned 
Spoilfit. “The family blood requires that we 
must keep up the family dignity. If the Misses 
Jones, Brown, and Smith rehearse their wed- 
dings, we ought to double the dose: allow 
plenty of cloth.” 

I thought that they were jesting. Nota bit 
of it! A conclave of undertakers could not 
have been more in earnest. 

Rehearse a wedding! Well, well! Ignorant 
old fogy! I had always considered marriage too 
holy a tie, too full of grave responsibilities to 
be approached irreverently. In my castle 
buildings I had always dreamed of leading a 
blushing bride to the altar. And here they 
talked of rehearsing the ceremony like a stage 
play: an exhibition for Mrs. Grundy. 

The age is too fast for me, too fast. I cannot 
keep up with it—it takes away my breath. If 
anybody wishes to marry me, they must wait 
till I catch up to them or come back tome. At 
present I cannot take into consideration any 
proposals for my hand that are to be followed 
by wedding rehearsals. 

Before 1 recovered from my astonishment, at 
it we went. Oh, Cupid, what antics we cut! 
The ladies mounted on chairs to practise getting 
gracefully out of the carriages ; then the grooms- 
men led them through the rooms as up the 
aisles of the church, when a weak-eyed young 
gentleman undertook to read the marriage ser- 
vice through his eyeglass; but being a novice 
at reading, stumbled by mistake into the burial 
service instead, at which some of the ladies 
were shocked, and insisted on our beginning 
again for fear of ill luck, while- one romantic 
miss in her teens thought that the bride ought 
to throw her shoe over her shoulder, and hop 
on one foot round the room. One of the 
groomsmen facetiously remarked that the ladies 
ought to be provided with onions to assist them 
in the crying part, at which original suggestion 
the ladies eagerly declared that crying came 
naturally to them on all occasions, it was such 
a luxury. Tears were their besieging batteries, 
their Paixhan guns. Next we discovered that no 
wedding-ring had yet been provided, Tom, poor 
wretch, having left that to the bride. Whena 
substitute was procured, there was a lengthy 
discussion as to who should present it to the 
minister, or whether it should be presented to 
him at all; and then it had to be decided how 
Tom was to hold it when he put it on the 
vride’s finger. As the ladies were all anxious 
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to display their knowledge on the subject, and 
all spoke together as fast as they could and a 
little faster, Tom got bewildered, and let the 
ring drop on the nose of the poodle, who had 
somehow got into the circle with a design of 
trying his teeth on the calves of the weak-eyed 
young man. The wrath of the poodle was thus 
turned against Tom, who got a pretty sharp 
bite in the leg without daring to kick for fear of 
offending his future mother-in-law. 

When peace was restored, Mr. Spoilfit came 
in for a lecture for his awkwardness in giving 
away the bride, and was compelled to do it over 
again; and then it was decided that this was 
the point where the ladies must put their hand- 
kerchiefs to their eyes, and the gentlemen blow 
their noses. 

The bridesmaid whom I had in charge was a 
small, delicate thing, with a hand so tiny and 
soft that I was fearful lest I should crush it in 
my big clumsy paws. But I did not. I felt 
quite paternal towards her; and when at some 
of the bungling she declared the whole thing 
quite silly, I seriously told her I thought that it 
was, at which the saucy young baggage laughed 
in my face. But I am sure that the poodle held 
my opinion correct, for he snarled and barked 
the whole time, and made demonstrations at 
every one’s legs, which Mrs. Spoilfit declared 
was only his fun. I wish he had tried some of 
his fun upon her. 

Again and again he went through these fol- 
lies, till Spoilfit grew restive, and growled like 
the dog, while I wished myself home and in 
bed: a sojourner in the land of Nod, presented 
with the freedom of Snoozleborough. But I 
did not get home till the small hours arrived. 

“Tom, Tom!’ I exclaimed, when that poor 
innocent came for me on the following evening, 
“you must look out for another groomsman. 
I cannot be a party to such impropriety as I 
witnessed last night.” 

“Impropriety !” repeated Tom, with a look of 
amazement. ‘* What impropriety?” 

“ These rehearsals of your wedding,” I replied. 

Tom’s serious look changed in a moment, 
giving place to a loud fit of laughter. 

** My dear old fellow,” he said— 

Old! I like the idea of his calling me old. 
I wonder how much younger he is than I am? 
Three weeks? Wait till he is married; which 
of us will look oldest then, I should like to 
know? I have seen colts broken into harness 
before to-day. 

* My dear old fellow,” he said, “you’re at 

Do you think that my 
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“No. She has followed a new fashion with- 
out a thought of its impropriety,” I replied. 
* Yet it seems to me repugnant to woman’s deli- 
cacy to approach so important a change in her 
condition with such levity. The woman who 
loves truly and deeply would shrink from such 
ap exhibition. The sanctity of the tie, its deep 
influence over the whole of her future life, the 
risk she incurs in yielding herself so entirely to 
another, demand more serious thoughts. The 
heart that can look upon marriage as merely a 
holiday pageant has not been truly awakened. 
Vows so lightly taken may be as lightly 
broken.” 

Tom cut short my lecture by vowing that it 
was time to be off. I was in hopes that he 
would release me from my engagement; but no, 
he insisted upon my fulfilling it, and carried me 
off in triumph. And where do you think he 
took me! As I am a sinner, to the church; 
ay, to the very church wherein the ceremony 
was to be performed on the morrow. Brother 














bachelors, I declare to you I am not pulling the 
long bow. The fact has a Munchausen look, 
but it is a fact, a melancholy fact. The sexton 
had been bribed—I beg his pardon—feed to kin- 
dle the fires and let on the gas, that we might 
have a dress rehearsal. I was so astounded 
that I did not know whether I was standing on 
my head or my heels. I felt like a culprit the 
whole time we were there. I was afraid that 
the minister would come and catch us, or the 
police rush in and arrest us for sacrilege. I wish 
they had! It would have done some of us 
good to be locked up in the station-house. My 
fashionable friends would have got a little of 
what they wanted—notoriety. 

It is a saying of Kochefoucault’s that all men 
secretly rejoice at the misfortunes of their 
friends. I am not an admirer of Rochefoucault. 
I think more charitably of human nature, yet I 
must acknowledge to feeling a savage joy when 
Tom’s wedding turned out, in fashionable 
phrase, the greatest bungle of the season. 





LITTLE SHOES. 


BY ELLEN LINDSAY. 


(See Engravings in front of Book.) 


Mrs. SourHwortTH, in one of her works, 
speaks most touchingly of the associations and 
beautiful thoughts suggested by the wardrobe of 
an infant; but she says “there is no part of a 
baby’s wardrobe so suggestive and beautiful as 
the little shoes.” Who that loves these little 
angel wisitants does not feel the same thing, 
and touch, with a feeling of love, those cover- 
ings for baby’s little fat white foot? 

Not long ago I went to visit a dear cousin 
who had lost her baby, her only one. She 
showed me its toys and clothes, and told me of 
all its pretty ways. I asked herif she had no 
picture of baby. 

“No, Ellen, but I have his little shoe. I 
would not exchange it for a picture. See, it is 
filled out just as his little foot shaped it. Don’t 
touch it, Nellie; you will flattenit. Dear little 
Charley! he used to admireghese red tassels so 
much, and the little roses worked on the front 
always attracted him. Oh, Nellie! I could not 
part with that little shoe.” 

Another friend had a little sock taken from 
her baby as he lay coffined for his last sleep; 
and for twenty years the tiny shoe lay un- 
touched in the little box where it was carefully 
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placed when the lovely child was taken from 
her sight forever. 

There is a German story I read long ago 
which seems to come in here well. I was quite 
young when I read it; so I must be excused if I 
forget some of the details. There was in the 
tale an old hag who was represented as a perfect 
fiend, a woman lost to all humanity, who had 
an only son, who inherited his mother’s wicked- 
ness. He remarked that his mother, when she 
thought herself unnoticed, would often open 
and gaze fondly into a box which, at other 
times, was kept most carefully locked. After 
trying in vain to get a glimpse at the contents, 
he concluded, knowing her to be miserly, that 
there was gold in this mysterious receptacle. 
He tried to steal it, but the old woman was tou 
watchful for this. The box haunted him; and 
he longed so intensely to handle the expected 
treasure that, finally failing to obtain it in other 
ways, he murdered his mother. The box was 
now his, and he opened it with eager, trembling 
hands. Inside, on a velvet cushion, rested a 
tiny white shoe; nothing more. 

These thoughts about shoes were suggested 
by a pattern given in the April number of 
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the “ Book” of a baby’s shoe. I have copied 
another which I lay before you. Baby’s shoes 
may be made of merino, flannel, or cloth, 
and worked in white or colors with braid or 
silk. I have found them better for wear than 
the knit sock, because the knit ones shrink so 
much when washed; and I wished to give a 
few hints on the subject to younger mothers. 
When made of cloth, bound and worked in 
bright colors, the shoes need no lining; but 
when made of merino, they should be lined with 
fine white flannel. A beautiful gift to a baby 
is a set of these little shoes made of handsome 
material, and worked with taste. One pair of 
white merino, worked with clusters of rosebuds, 
bound and laced with pink; another with a 
cluster of forget-me-nots trimmed with blue; 
another, for more common wear, of light cloth 
worked in scarlet or green; and others of 
colored merino worked with white. Some peo- 
ple make them of velvet worked in gold thread ; 
but these get defaced very soon. They can be 
made for children of eight or ten months old 
with cloth or merino tops and cork soles. These 
are very pretty, and have this advantage: one 
pair of soles will outwear two or even three 
tops. There are two things to be particularly 
observed in the manufacture of these articles. 
One is that the pieces are cut and fitted very 
accurately, and the other that they are made 
with the greatest neatness. There is nothing 
where dainty and tiny stitches are more required 
than in making these shoes. It gives thema 
very pretty finish if they are laced with a silk 
cord and tassels, such as are used for purses, 
instead of a ribbon. A pair made of light 
fawn-colored cloth, with bunches of grapes and 
leaves worked on the front and sides, bound 
with purple, and with a cord and tassels of the 
color of the leaves, is very pretty and very 
serviceable. ‘The pattern I give is large enough 
for a child of six months; but any one with it 
for a guide can cut a larger or smaller pair, only 
being careful to keep each part in perfect pro- 
portion to the others, so that all will fit accu- 
rately together when sewed. They can be cut 
with rounded toes, and look prettier than with 
the square toes. Made of white merino, bound 
with scarlet, with a scarlet cord and tassel, 
made a little higher than the pattern at the 
ankle, and with a scarlet fringe round the top, 
they become a most tasty cracovienne boot. 
These can be stiffened by’a thin piece of card- 
board being put between the outside and lining. 
The lined shoes can be delicately corded with 
bias silk at the seams, but this cannot be done 
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with the cloth ones, as the rough edge would 
hurt the little foot if it was not covered. 

The binding of the cloth shoes should be 
made of galloon, and, if the cloth is very soft 
and fine, they can be turned over at the seams, 
hemmed down, and chain stitched on the right 
side, instead of binding them. 

I copy from a magazine a little piece of poetry 
written by a dear friend who has had several 
children, and laid two babies in their last rest- 
ing-place. 

THE BABY’S SHOE, 
The little foot, that precious foot, 
Whereon a shoe was never put ; 


Only the mother’s heart can know 
The streams of thought that round it flow. 


The gushing tears will ever come 

When first the shoe is made its home; 
The feet are only wings till then; 

But shoes suggest the paths of men. 
Each night the cradle hour will come 
When little feet no more may roam ; 
Oh, may earth’s dust be laid aside 
Whene’er the little shoe ’s untied! 

How beautiful those unshod feet 

Which brought the heavenly tidings sweet! 
My little one, though sandaled now, 

An unveiled heart their joys may know. 
Then safely bind the little shoe; 

Nor let its string, by slipping through, 
Cause thee a fall; for on thy brow 

Oh, may no earth-mark ever show ! 

It is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. While I was penning these exqui- 
site lines, my brother, a lad of seventeen, came 
in from a walk out of town. He had on a pair 
of boots which came above the knee, made of 
bull’s hide, and with soles about two inches 
thick. They were large and stiff enough to 
present a very formidable appearance, even 
when standing alone. He came behind my 
chair, and read aloud the line I was writing— 
*¢ But shoes suggest the paths of men.” 

“ Nellie,” said he, holding out his foot in 
front of me, “don’t you think that boots suggest 
the paths of boys?” 

In its appropriate place in this number of the 
“ Book” will be found the patterns for the 
upper part and for the sole of a baby’s shoe, 
with a figure of the shoe when made up. It is 
to be observed that the rounded part of the pat- 
tern for the sole forms the heel. 





Fipeiry, good-humor, and complacency of 
temper outlive all the charms of a fine face, and 
make the decays of it invisible. 








REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS—NO. IV. 


BY FLORENCE FASHIONHUNTER. 


In all countries, and for many years, the 
great students in ancient knowledge, profound 
searchers in the mysteries of past ages, earnest 
antiquarians make one great complaint; unani- 
mously they cry: ‘* Where shall we find the 
appropriate titles for our valuable discoveries ?” 
I, an humble follower in the steps of Layard, 
Gliddon, and others of ancient and world-wide 
celebrity, claim the indulgences granted to them, 
and assert that, having brought all my energies 
to bear on the search for old names, and failed, 
I have done all I can, and hope for patience 


‘from my readers. I wish to give you the true 


antique appellations of the headdresses I place 
before you, but the authority I study from is 
dumb on this point, and I must follow the illus- 
trious example. It is a matter of sincere regret 
on my part that Mr. Godey did not, with his 
usual regard for the minutest details in dress 
descriptions, give the names for his bonnet 
plates. In vain I carefully peruse the pages in 
the hope of finding this valuable information. 
Plates and descriptions I find, in plenty; but, 
alas, all nameless! I know there existed in 
olden times the Victoria bonnet, the Poke bon- 
net, and Coal Scuttle, but there my discoveries 
are suddenly checked by a mysterious want of 
matter. I might, as I have no doubt many do, 
invent titles for my specimens, calling Fig. 1 
the ** Wide-Awake!” and others by equally 





appropriate titles, and defend myself by exclaim- 
ing with Juliet— 
“ What’s in a name? 
A hat by any other name would fit as well,’ 
but I scorn to take advantage of the credulity of 
my readers. I should blush more for the deceit 





than I now do for my acknowledged ignorance. 
Thus it ever is. Patience and perseverance in 
any course meet many rewards; but even these 
potent aids fail sometimes, and “‘ the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties” becomes more than 
a mere phrase. So, readers, 
* With all my love I do commend me to ye,” 

and what I find I will place before you. Names, 
I hope I shall be forgiven if I cannot tell you 
them. Now, if you will grant me a few mo- 
ments’ patience, I will give you two anecdotes 
of bonnets “ long, long ago !” as they were told 
to me. 

Mr. Higgins lived in the good old time (1832), 
in the town of Boston. Mrs. Higgins had heard 
of the “New Philadelphia Fashions,” and par- 
ticularly of the bor.nets, and as Hiram was 
coming to our city of brotherly love, she made 
him promise to bring her a bonnet of the newest 
pattern. When Mr. Higgins had transacted all 
his trifling business in the city, he brought all 
the energy of his powerful intellect to bear on 
the choice of a bonnet for Mrs. H. Milliner 
after milliner was visited, and finally the fac- 
simile of Fig. 2 was chosen. Carefully packed 


Fig. 2. 





in a wooden box, it was placed upon a cart, and, 
followed by the watchful owner, taken to the 
wharf. Here an unforeseen difficulty arose ; the 
captain declared he could not ship so large a 
package. After pleading in vain, the despairing 
Mr. H., who justly dreaded his wife’s wrath if 
he appeared without the coveted treasure, or- 
dered the drayman to pitch it into the river, and 
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bade the captain a pathetic farewell, saying he 
would float to Boston upon it, or sink to rise no 
more. 

“Stay, desperate man!” cried the terrified 
captain. 

**No force shall hold me back!” was the 
heroic response. 

* But reflect! The lives of others are en- 
dangered. Think of the fearful consequences 
should a ship come in contact with this floating 
mass !” 

The appeal was successful. Mr. Higgins 
strode on board the vessel in gloomy silence, leav- 
ing the bonnet to fate and the drayman’s mercy. 

My second anecdote is an account of Mrs. 
Snowdrop’s bonnet’s journey to Boston. 

Mrs. Snowdrop was a lovely widow, verging 
upon the age when ladies are shy of being asked 
how old they are. She was very fair, very co- 
quettish, and very fond of dress. It was during 
the first visit of the cholera to Philadelphia that 
she determined to pass the summer in Boston, 
and “astonish the Yankees” by a display of 
her charms. Of course a complete fashionable 
wardrobe was made for the belle’s debut in New 
England; but the crowning glory, the article 
that was to cap the climax of the fascinating 
array, was a bonnet (Fig. 3). Such a bonnet! 


Fig. 3. 





Who can tell the hopes and expectations built 
upon the anticipated effect of that stupendous 
headdress? Duly packed, carefully nailed up 
in a large, strong wooden box, and marked 
“this side up with care,” it was placed among 
her baggage. All went well until they arrived 
at Providence; here the government officers 
held the boat in quarantine twenty-four hours 
because it was from the cholera-smitten city, 
New York. At length permission was given to 
land on the rocks, below the city. Of course, to 
effect this, it was necessary for the passengers 
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to leave the boat a few at a time in small boats, 
and land; but when the place was examined, no 
secure footing could be found. Here was a di- 
lemma! Some one proposed to pile up some of 
the old trunks and so reach the rocks above, 
where a foothold was safe. Another, still more 
sage, said that the tops of trunks were apt to be 
slippery, and suggested using a large wooden 
box he had seen among the baggage, as present- 
ing a more even surface. The box was brought 
out, and oh, ye belles! imagine Mrs. Snowdrop’s 
horror. It was her bonnet-box! In spite of 
her frenzied exclamations and entreaties, it was 
placed on end, and the passengers passed safely 
over it.* Stage-coaches were in readiness to 
take them on to Boston, they were all inside, 
the baggage piled on the tops, when a heart- 
rending shriek from Mrs. Snowdrop announced 
the horrible fact that her precious bonnet-box 
still remained upon the rocks. With much 
grumbling it was brought up, but driver after 
driver refused to take it upon his coach. Mrs, 
Snowdrop was in despair! But when did the 
tears of lovely woman fail to move some heart? 
One middle-aged bachelor, who had a benevo- 
lent soul, took one of the drivers aside, and by 
dint of earnest persuasion, and a powerful argu- 
ment (history does not mention what) prevailed 
upon him to strap the box upon his coach. Did 
the beaming smile the widow gave him through 
her tears reward the philanthropic individual ? 
Answer, ye sensitive bachelors! ‘The bonnet 
reached its destination in safety; Mrs. Snow- 


Fig. 4. 





drop thought her troubles were over. Alas, it 
was not so! The box was opened ; its precious 
contents carefully lifted out, and how shall I 
reveal the direful truth? The salt water, pene- 
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* A fact. 
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trating the cracks of the box, had entirely ruined 
the hat. I draw a veil over the widow’s de- 
spair. Some feelings are too deep for every eye 
to spy upon. 

Fig. 4 I give as a beautiful specimen of the 
antique headdress. It is finished apparently 
with tiny bells on the top, though why I really 
canuot tell, unless, like Mother Goose’s heroine, 
with “rings on her fingers and bells on her 





hat,” the wearer wished to “ make music wher- 
ever she went.” The bells are not the only 
remarkable thing in this bonnet; it has a rise in 
front, which I think looks “ mighty peart,” and 
another one at the crown from which rise the 
musical decorations. A fine bonnet this would 
be for some hen-pecked husband to present to 
his wife, when he wished to drown the sound 
of her voice. 





A MAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY ALICE 


* An unveiled heart, \ ith all its moods 
Of lightness and of stern reality.” 

“Just hand this lady on to the boat, captain. 
Oh! is it you, Arthur? So much the better. I 
will be back in a moment;” and I suddenly 
found myself in this way with a lady on my 
arm I had never seen before, and whose name 
even was unknown to me. On my hands I 
might better have said, for Grayson, my eccen- 
tric and somewhat absent-minded friend, disap- 
peared among the crowd on the wharf, in 
pursuit of a parcel left quarter of a mile up the 
pier, in the carriage he had lately occupied. 

The third bell rang; the merciful second 
clapping after “all ashore,” vanished. The 
engineer’s signal was given; and, in the midst 
of our exclamations and wonderings, the Eclipse 
moved from her berth, and was out in the 
stream. Grayson received his parcel, but lost 
his passage. I was the sole legatee of his carpet- 
bag, two trunks, and a strange young lady. 

I had noticed her on the wharf before I saw 
she was under Grayson’s charge. For, having 
no female belongings of my own, not even a 
sister, 1 was much given in those days to an 
admiration of pretty faces or a neat figure. I 
fancied I had an eye for both, and, when I sat 
vis @ vis at a table d héte, to a party of ladies, 
or encountered them grouped or singly on the 
street, I elected my preferences instinctively, 
and have angled a whole day for an introduction. 

I had noticed, then, a tall, rather slight figure 
in a grayish travelling-dress. She was very 
neatly gloved, and a clean white collar setting 
off her throat, fastened only by a brooch. I 
could not have studied these outlines so coolly 
now; forI was in duty bound to be a most 
respectful and consolatory escort. 

“*T am very sorry,” said the pleasant voice of 
the unknown, fairly realizing that no flying 
leap, however valorously attempted, could re- 
store her original protector. 
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“Oh, don’t mention it! it is the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“For Mr. Grayson,” pursued my companion. 
“*T know he has an important engagement; and, 
besides, I might as well face my own unpleasant 
position at once. I had just given him my 
purse to get my ticket, and am without a dollar.” 

I felt so sorry for her; her face, flushing just a 
little as she spoke, showed how extremely em- 
barrassing she felt her position to be; and yet I 
admired her for the frank straightforwardness 
of her declaration. Many women would have 
fretted over it in secret half the day, revolving 
the most impossible methods of procedure, and 
resorted to a tangle of little apologies and dis- 
tresses at last, making me uncomfortable as well 
as themselves. 

* Do not give it a thought,” I said, instantly. 
“Ts this your baggage—these trunks? Are you 
going on to Boston ?” 

She bowed in assent. I was in hopes the 
trunks would assist me to hername. But no; 
there were only initials. I was obliged to ask 
it before procuring her ticket with my own. 
There was a great whizzing of steam just as 
she replied, which confused me. I did not catch 
it. But how awkward to ask it over again! It 
sounded something like Green. I would try. 

“If Miss Green will wait in the ladies’ sa- 
loon.” A little smile flitted over her face, but 
she did not disclaim it. I congratulated myself 
on my clever “ guess” as I walked towards the 
captain’s office. 

When I returned to her, she was reading 
quietly, as if tacitly to release me from any 
personal attendance, if I felt so disposed. But, 
at the risk of appearing intrusive, I asked if 
she would go on deck, and said something about 
the sunset as an excuse. 

We resumed our promenade after supper. 
The evening was very warm; the cabin was 
close, and vocal with noisy children; besides, 
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the summons to table had interrupted a most neuvre, it was so self-evident. But “ Mr. 


interesting conversation. 

The frankness which I so admired gave an 
ease to her manner and conversation which I 
had never before seen in a young lady. I had 
usually found them self-conscious, or counter- 
feiting timidity, or straining after reserve, or a 
fashionable repose of manner, those who were 
not hoydens, a character that I disliked still 
more. We glided from one topic to another, 
avoiding trivialities, and personal only so far as 
the expression of opinions. Hers were neither 
flippant nor crude. Evidently, she had thought 
as well as read much. An introduction of 
commonplace I felt would have silenced her. 
We did not always agree in our estimates. I 
liked her all the better for defending her own 
position, instead of agreeing for the appearance 
of amiability. And thus we talked on, going 
over more topics than would have been touched 
upon in an ordinary formal series of visits 
extending over a year. 

I felt under infinite obligation to Grayson for 
being left when I retired for the night. Usually 
I have slept quite as well on a steamboat as at 
home; but I came to the conclusion that the 
coffee must have been very strong, as I turned 
about in the comfortable berth for the fortieth 
time since retiring, and still seemed to feel the 
light pressure of that gloved hand upon my 
arm. I felt like bestowing a liberal remem- 
brance to the chambermaid who came before 
daylight to tell me that the lady in sixty-two 
was ready to take the cars. 

We were old friends when we met in the 
misty gray light; and her morning salutation, 
given with a smile, made me feel extremely 
human. One must have lived on the public 
many years fully to appreciate the daily slight 
amenities of the home circle. I was glad of 
the dampness, for it gave me the opportunity of 
folding her travelling-shawl around her, which 
I dare say I did awkwardly enough, having had 
no practice; and I carried her travelling-basket 
to the cars, and established myself on the same 
seat, quite as a matter of course. 

I hoped that the course of conversation would 
develop her father’s name and residence, or 
allude to a brother I might possibly have met. 
I was sure of having encountered at least two 
yonng men of the same name from Boston. 
Bet I was obliged, after all, to introduce them 
myselt. 

“ Might I ask if young Appleton Green, who 
was at Newport last year, in August, was one 
of her family ?”’ 





“we 





Appleton Green was not a connection.” 

“There was Tom Green, then,” I said, re- 
solved to hazard any favor I might have found 
in her sight by apparent undue curiosity, rather 
than lose all trace of her when we parted. 

She smiled again, so she was not offended ; 
but I was in fault there too. She had never so 
much as heard of my travelling acquaintance, 
nor did she assist me in the least in my pursuit 
of useful knowledge, and I began to fear that 
our acquaintance must end as abruptly as it 
began, for I knew that she expected some one to 
take charge of her on her arrival. 

It was a middle-aged, benevolent-looking 
person, and might have been her father; but he 
was not, for she introduced him as Mr. Gordon ; 
and, when I had the inexpressible delight of 
receiving the coveted invitation to call at High- 
Jand Cottage, Roxbury, he did not second the 
invitation. He called her Mary, I noticed, and 
was in quite too much of a hurry about baggage 
and getting away from the depot to have stood 
in any sentimental relationship to her. 

If I had not been limited in my stay, my call 
would have been altogether too soon for eti- 
quette; but I was a stranger in Boston, with 
nothing to do after the few hours’ sight-seeing 
was exhausted, and so found my way to High- 
land Cottage on the following afternoon. It 
was a very unpretending little place, taking its 
name from Roxbury Highlands on which it was 
situated. There was a door yard, it could 
scarcely be called a lawn, in front, shaded by 
fruit-trees, and a pretty little balcony with 
flowering plants, and a bird—quite orthodox and 
romantic. ‘‘ Evidently not calculated to hold 
many brothers and sisters,” was my mental 
comment as I noticed the tiny proportions of 
the cottage, and was rather glad of the fact than 
otherwise. I never could comprehend the pa- 
triarchal blessing of a large family. 

There was no drawback to the pleasure of my 
reception. She met me herself at the door, was 
evidently glad to see me, and there was no one 
in the little parlor to intrude on our téte-a-téte. 
I could not help glancing at the door uneasily 
now and then, expecting momentarily the advent 
of mamma or elder sister. But no one came, 
and I felt I was making an unreasonably long 
call, and resolved to go many times before I did. 
I liked her so much in her simple home dress ; 
and the low sewing-chair and work-table in 
the bay window evidently were her special pro- 
perty. Ah, me! to think of going back to a 
life of endless hotel corridors and dreary draw- 


She had a right to smile archly at my ma- } ing-rooms crowded with tarnished upholstery 
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and a travelling-guide by the water pitcher on 
the centre-table. 

But I rose to take leave at last, and just then 
a pretty child, her curls all in a tangle, and a 
great straw hat hanging on her shoulders by its 
green ribbon strings, came heated and breathless 
up the garden walk. 

* Oh, my darling, what a race! How could 
you run so fast?” was the child’s greeting. 
* Evidently her youngest sister,” I said to my- 
self, remarking the likeness between the two. 
I had just said something about calling to say 
good-by the next day, as, on the one following, 
I was to return to New York. 

* But, mamma!’ Howl started! I am sure 
it was visibly; but I felt my face flaming and 
hot like the child’s; and my heart turned over 
with a choking, suffocating pressure that almost 
took away my breath. 


How could she look up so quietly the next } 


mvument, and say, as if in explanation, “ I was 
just going to explain your slight mistake. It is 
Mrs. Dean, not Miss Green, who owes you her 
thanks for your kindly escort.” 

I only bowed and walked away. I could not 
trust myself to speak. I could not tell what to 
think of her or of myself. It is true I could 
recall nothing that savored of coquetry, or 
encouragement in the slightest, except the per- 
mission to visit her, which was certainly not 
quite right without adding her husband’s invi- 
tation to her own. And what had I suffered 
myself to dream over the last twenty-four 
hours? Of a time when hotels and boarding- 
houses should be things of the past with me; 
when a cottage like this and its mistress, too 
nearly like her I had just left, should welcome 
me at nightfall. I felt like one who has sud- 
denly been robbed of an inheritance, as I went 
heedlessly on my way under the cool shadow 
of shade trees, and past many more quiet, home- 
like nooks. In my abstraction I suddenly 
encountered some one going in the opposite 
direction. In fact, it was rather more than an 
encounter, nearly a collision. Both parties felt 
the necessity of an apology. 

It was Mr. Gordon. He remembered me, and 
evidently guessed my errand in the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘“¢ Lovely little woman, Mrs. Dean,” he said, 
nodding in the direction to thecottage. ‘Known 
her long? before her husband’s death ?” 

An instant before, I had wished Mr. Gordon 
on any road he pleased, so it was not mine. 
Now, I instantly felt constrained to offer him 
the pleasure of my society for a few squares. 
Obliging man; not only discreet, but I liked 
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him all the better for assuming just then that I 
was an old acquaintance of the family. 

‘How any man could neglect such a pretty 
young creature, and an orphan, too, as he did, 
is past my comprehension. No one ever knew 
it from her, though ; no, bless your soul. She 
never talks about her own affairs, even to me, 
and I’m about the nearest relation she’s got in 
the world, or my wife is, and that’s all the 
same thing. Now I’ll be bound she’s had 
many a good offer since; but you never would 
catch her breathing it. I wonder she doesn’t 
marry; though, to be sure, her first experience 
was not very encouraging.” 

He might have rambled on all night in this 
fashion, and I should have “ rambled” beside 
him. But presently he got upon the nick of 
real estate in the neighborhood, and I disco- 
vered I had an engagement which obliged me 
to bid him good-evening abruptly. 

If there was one class of persons above 
another which I had always avoided, it was 
widows. When my friend Harris married the 
relict of an eminent ship chandler, we consi- 
dered him—all our set—as a subject for formal 
condolence, and were ever after accustomed to 
speak of him as “the late lamented.” When 
that very Appleton Green I had blunderingly 
put forward as a relative proposed introducing 
me to the rich Mrs. Hacklestone of New Bed- 
ford, who had signified her approval of my 
personal appearance, I avoided the little man as 
if he had proposed a death’s head as a cheerful 
evening companion. 

** Widows,” I had been accustomed to say tomy 
old friend Nelson, ‘* widows are the pestilent at- 
mosphere of female society. Avoid them as you 
would a sirocco, poetically speaking. You may 
always detect them on the instant of their ap- 
There is the full blown widow passing 
There 


proach. 
for thirty-five, but in reality nearly fifty. 
is your sentimental widow still in weeds, and 
talking about sympathy and blasted hopes. 
There’s your dashing young widow who calls 
you by your Christian name ten minutes after 
you are introduced to her; and your widow 
with an interesting young family always grouped 
around her in an affective tableau. Man-traps, 
all of them, Nelson, my boy,” I would say, 
knocking the ashes from my cigar. ‘“ Mr. 
Weller, senior, was sound and practical.” 

Yet I was obliged to confess it to myself. 
Notwithstanding my boasted discernment, even 
the suspicion of the thing had not crossed my 
mind in my late acquaintance, and Mary Dean 
was the first woman I had ever met who had 
set me seriously to wishing forahome. Pagsing 
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fancies I had had my share of; transient infa- 
tuations incited by a pretty face or a dashing 
manner: but this was such a tranquil, dreamy 
phase of interest before the rude shock which 
had quickened the latent passion into life that 
it was the more dangerous, 

There had been a deeper feeling underlying 
my avoidance of the class of community I had 
denounced. I knew that, whenever I did love 
a woman, she would possess a heart undivided 
by even a pang of recollection or regret. I 
asked a full equivalent for what I gave. I felt 
that it would be torture to me to lavish the 
freshness of a first love on one who had before 
tried the same devotion, or between whose pre- 
sent loving word or gentle caresses a tone, an 
echo of the past would glide piercingly. 

Well, that was all past now. So near had I 
been to losing all claim upon this home, sud- 
denly built up and peopled by my longing fan- 
cies, that such as I might now possess seemed 
more than would satisfy me. If I had met her, 
this haunting vision of my dream knowing all, 
I might have recoiled, and passed by on the 
opposite side ; as it was, I sought for no confes- 
sions of past dissatisfaction in life. I was con- 
tent to assume that there had been such. I was 
more than satisfied with what remained to me 
when, at length, she promised to be my wife, 
and to give me that home, rest, and peace for 
which I yearned unceasingly. Whatever of 
lightness or flippancy there had been in my 
nature gradually passed away. My life weepened, 
and was made earnest by her noble companion- 
ship. I accepted the trust of rearing her child 
with all a father’s watchfulness; and I decried 
myself into the belief that I loved the bright 
little creature as she, Mary, desired me to do. 

The world is full of revelations of the work- 
ing of woman's heart. Did it ever seem strange 
to you that so few men come to the confessional ? 

It is partly from the nature of things that I 
know. A woman’s life is so made up of her 
affections, and their expression is a natural gift 
augmented »y habitually dwelling upon every 
variation, and the necessity with most of their 
sex of a confidant for whom each emotion is 
analyzed, each phase of growth or diminution 
recorded. 

Man’s life, with rare exceptions, is too turbu- 
lent for brooding even over his sorrows. Few 
have friendships sufficiently close for emo- 
tional sympathy after the business of life is 
fairly entered upon. Love is made a jest, 
earnestness a matter of ridicule. Stocks, and 
prices current, the failure of the day, the ar- 
rival or non-arrival of the steamer, the waver- 


ing of some political adherency—these are our 
confidences, our topics of congratulation or con- 
dolence. Thus we enjoy or suffer, scarcely 
comprehending the matter ourselves for the 
lack of utterance, not of feeling; and hence it 
is that when we read of the life, trials, and 
triumphs of woman—“ Agatha’s” suspicions of 
the unkindness of her “ husband,” for instance, 
or * Zaidee’s” suffering in her self-sacrifice— 
we get but glimpses of the tortured heart of 
Agatha’s noble-minded Nathaniel, or of Philip 
Vivian’s lonely Indian life, self-exiled not less 
bravely than Zaidee, from home and kindred. 

But I forced myself at last to define the un- 
rest that crept over me when I thought my 
earthly happiness was perfected. It was not 
jealousy of the dead; for, accepting the exist- 
ence of wrong and sorrows in her early married 
life from my chance informant, it had since 
been silently confirmed in many ways. I knew 
that Mary’s confidence in me and her content 
in my devotion were a new and full experience 
to her, as fresh as the vivid happiness which 
every touch and tone of hers possessed the 
power to thrill me with; but I was jealous of 
her child. I was soon to be a father. I longed 
for the time to come with all a woman’s de- 
sire, that I might feel the velvet cheek pressed 
to mine, and the clinging baby-arms twined 
around my neck. I pictured the time when the 
innocent eyes would light up with recognition 
at my voice, when my hand should guide the 
tottering feet to its mother’s knee, and when— 
oh, joy !—I should hear “ father” in the faltering 
utterance of my child’s lips. Do you think all 
this unmanly, or that I am alone among my 
fellows in these imaginings? Nay, I am alone 
only in the confession ; but I promised to tell 
you all, 

How I watched the tiny white robes which 
Mary fashioned, and toyed with the Muttering 
ribbons with which she looped them! How 
wonderful seemed all the little gathering of 
preparation for the expected little one! What 
new pride, and pleasure, and tenderness brought 
tears to my eyes as I sat beside my wife in the 
hush of twilight, and thought of all these things! 

It was at such a time as this that the first 
temptation to evil intruded. Alice came to bid 
her mother good-night in her own playful, 
fondling way. ‘“ Pretty mamma, dear mamma, 
come and sing to me only a little while.” 

For this child she could leave my side. Here 
was a claim stronger than my own, earlier than 
mine, one that had been all-absorbing before we 
met, that I knew. It was this child that had 
awakened a mother’s love, that had stolen from 
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mine the birthright of a first mother kin, who 
would come between us in the solemn joy to 
which I looked forward, new to me alone. To 
Mary, life’s holiest emotion would only repeat 
itself feebly. 

All this came upon me suddenly; but I could 
not shake it off. 1 could not welcome as before 
the little creature’s morning kiss. I shrank 
from her instinctively when she climbed upon 
my knee at nightfall, and laid her head upon 
my shoulder as she had always done. I began 
to think what if she should die of some of those 
many disorders incident to childhood, would 
Mary suffer much? Would it not add a new 
rapture to the welcome of my child? And 
then there would be no rival to share her love 
and cares. 

These thoughts did not come suddenly, but by 
slow, unresisted approaches. They changed my 
whole life. I became moody, and fitful, irrita- 
ble to a degree entirely foreign to my nature, 
when Mary needed all my tenderness. She 
saw it sorrowfully and patiently. If she 
guessed the cause, she never uttered a reproach ; 
but I noticed that Alice came to us less fre- 
quently, and in our hearts our first estrange- 
ment had commenced. 

My boy was given to me in the peril and 
anxiety of that hour. I forgot all but my pre- 
cious uncomplaining wife, and that, if she were 
taken from me now, life would be a burden. 
But even when J laid the child beside her for 
the first time, and saw the loving smile that 
looked from the half-closed violet eyes up into 
mine, the tempter returned. 

One night, wearied with the restraints of the 
nursery, little Alice begged me to row her out 
upon the stream that ran sparkling and eddying 
at the foot of the lawn. She was drooping in 
her mother’s absence from her daily life, and I 
had seen her sobbing more than once because 
the officious nurse denied her more than her 
daily visit to the room, which Mary had not yet 
left. A sudden impulse moved me to grant her 
request. The sunset was rippling the waters 
when I pulled past our garden, and floated out 
of sight. It was quite dark before I turned 
back, for the child was satisfied, and I was lost 
in the old bitterness of spirit. 

She had been lying quietly on a cloak in the 
bottom of the boat, unconscious of the cruel 
speculations of which she was the innocent 
cause. She loved me and trusted me as ever, 
and presently crept up and leaned over my 
knee, dipping her hand in the warm, pleasant 
tide, and dropping her curls over her face to see 
how nearly they touched the water. It was a 














dangerous position, and instantly I stretched out 
my hand to guard her. I drew it back slowly. 
Would it be my fault if she leaned too far? 
Would not every one understand it as a child’s 
freak? Even Mary would not dream of up- 
braiding me; and then all would be at an end, 
all the daily torture of the child’s presence, 
which would increase year by year all the 
estrangement between her mother and myself. 

On my child would be centered all the love 
that I jealously exacted for it. The slightest 
movement on my part, a tremulous dip of the 
oar, and it was done! I saw, as in a flash, the 
pale face and stiffened limbs rise and float past 
me far down the stream ; the choking, bubbling 
cry rang on my ears. 

I had scarcely bent above the oar, yet a beaded 
perspiration stood upon my forehead. I had 
* consented unto her death.” 

With a shudder and a gasp, I unclosed my 
eyes to find that fancy only had made this real. 
I snatched the child to my heart with a vehe- 
mence that frightened her, and, for the first time 
in many weeks, kissed her lips, her hands, her 
forehead. It was in thanksgiving for my own 
salvation. 

As I moored my boat to the landing, and took 
Alice in my arms, I could see through ‘the 
shrubbery that lights were moving rapidly about 
the house ; all was in confusion as we approached 
it. Our physician met me in the hall, hastening 
to my wife’s room with an undefined sickening 
apprehension. He had been of no avail. My 
child had been seized with a sudden convulsion, 
and was already dead. 

Do you wonder that I mourned as one who 
refused to be comforted? that I shut myself 
from all, even from my wife? The guiltiness 
of my heart was stirred almost to madness by 
her’ self-forgetful tenderness. Her own loss 
seemed put aside to comfort me. It was only 
when Alice came and stroked my haggard face 
softly, and whispered, “ poor papa, let Alice 
love you,” that I felt her mother, knowing all 
my sin, might yet forgive and love me, that 
Heaven would pardon the crime it had so justly 
and sternly rebuked. 

I have never had another child. Alice is 
now my all. It was she who comforted me in 
the first great sorrow of my life; it is she who 
supported me in my great bereavement when 
years after her mother was taken from me. 
My own child never could have rendered me 
more devoted filial affection and obedience. So 
slow are we to recognize the blessings held out 
for our acceptance, 
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THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


White and Green Down.—Some leaves and ; is to brush over the various shades of wax a 
stalks have a certain degree of mealiness or different tint, where required ; for example—the 
hairiness about them, which it is desirable to Eutoca viscida is a flower of a beautiful blue 
imitate. For this purpose, sometimes a white, color, but its centre is white, and the petals are 
and at others a greenish-white powder is used; lighter on their under side, therefore it must be 
any of those recommended for waxen fruit may ; made of white wax, and the blue color put on 
be employed. Green flock is to be used for the before the petals are united together, by means 
hairiness of stems, and the mealiness or glaucous of one of these brushes and cobalt or ultrama- 
white color of the leaves of the carnation, pink, rine blue in powder. The cut shows the point 
&e. may be made of hair powder, mixed with a { of two different sized brushes. 
little Brunswick or other green in a state of Patterns and Shapes.—This is a very import- 
powder, they being rubbed together through a ant matter, but presents no difficulty. The 
lawn or muslin sieve, to incorporate them well, best of all patterns is the flower itself. Procure, 
and thus to make the color uniform. if you can, two flowers like each other; one you 

Curling Pins.—These are for curling the wax are to keep as a guide in making up; the second 
into various shapes, such as cups, folds, ribs, &c. you may pull to pieces, which will enable you 
The following forms and sizes (Nos. 1, 2, 3) to count the number of the petals, to see their 
are all that are required. Nos. 5 and 6 are exact form, color, size, and shape. Take then 
convenient for bell-shaped flowers, and for con- one of each of the various parts, lay it upon a 
volvuluses, but are not indispensable. Nos. 1 piece of white paper, and mark carefully round 
and 3 may be steel wires, four or five inches it with a pencil; so also of all the other parts. 
long, with a smooth ball of glass at the end of These are the guides, and in order that they may 
each. Nos. 2, 4, and 5 may be of ivory, bone, be available another time you should write upon 
wood, or metal; any others may be made of each the number required of them. The wax 

of proper color must then be selected, cut, 
<9 colored, and moulded according to these pat- 
terns. When flowers are readily to be pro- 
cured, a selection should be made, and the 
patterns preserved for after use. Next to real 


flowers, the paintings of them of a natural 
3 size are of value, as it is easy with a piece of 
tracing paper to take off any shape required, 


and afterwards to cut out a paper model ac- 

cording to ‘ts outline. Having mentioned a 

paper model, it may be stated that, for making 

4 one flower only, a paper or card shape will 

do very well, but if a number are to be made, 

it is better to use thin tin. That called tag 

plate, and which is used for the tags of laces, 

is the thinnest, and will cut very readily with 

scissors. At many places are sold pieces of 

e) tin for the purpose, but besides being very ex- 

pensive, they are by no means correct, and 

imply that every individual leaf, bud, or floret, 

made by them, must be exactly a counterpart 

earn MUM == to all the others; thus a bunch of flowers, 

tescitinitiMtMaMtiati——— a) exactly alike, as the may or white thorn, 

wood, cut with a knife, to fit particular trum- the forget-me-not, the lilac, &c., would look 

pet-shaped and other flowers. extremely formal, however well they were ar- 

Brushes.—The tinting brush is for dry colors ; ranged, though it is to be admitted that these 

the sizes and shapes are as follows: Their use ; tin shapes very much diminish the labor of 
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THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


making such flowers as we have named, but to 
use them for dahlias, roses, &c., is unnecessary 
and unadvisable. The following shows these 
tin shapes for four flowers: 1 and 2, the forget- 
me-not—3, the veronica—4, the lilac—5, various 
shapes of the dahlia, one within the other, form- 
ing a series of six sizes—6, shapes of the prim- 
rose petal—7, of the quilled China aster, or 
made a little larger of the chrysanthemum. 

A circumstance here forces itself upon 
the attention, that although the petal curves 
down to a point, where it is united to the 
rest of the flowers, yet, when cutting out 
the shape, and afterwards the wax, this part 
is to be made wider than is natural, in 
order that it may adhere the stronger to the 
rest, and not be so liable to bend or snap 
afterwards; for all waxen flowers are apt 
to get a little brittle by time, particularly 
those that are made with wax into which 
Canada balsam has been melted, as it is by 
some of the makers, greatly to its injury. 

Stamens and Pointal.—The thread-like parts 
within flowers are made with white, yellow, or 
green cotton, made stiff first with starch, and 
then dipped in melted wax; this may ¢be cut 
into lengths as required ; bristles dyed of these 
colors are also useful ; wax itself, cut into slips, 
will often be better than anything else. The 
seeds, as they are called, sold at the artificial 
flower-makers, are vile substitutes. 

To make Wazxen Leaves.—This is a method 
very different from making the petals of the 
flowers, although very. often the petals, if made 
thus, would be very greatly improved. The 
waxen leaves are made partly by moulding, and 
partly by cutting, but, as they are made of sheets 
of wax previously prepared, the method of mak- 
ing them properly belongs to this department of 
the subject. First, take the natural leaf, and 
make a pattern of it in tin or card, with all its 
irregularities of outline, place it upon wet sand, 
and pour plaster of Paris over it to the thick- 
ness of halfan inch. When set, trim it round; 
turn it over, and cast in like manner the other 
side, but without disturbing the leaf itself. Sepa- 
rate the parts when the last plaster is set, take 
out the leaf, and you will have two moulds of 
it, which are ready for use immediately, and 
will, if carefully used, last for a long time. To 
make the leaves themselves of wax, take a sheet 
of the latter, cut it by the tin pattern into proper 
size, soak the mould into water just warm, and 
while thus wet and warm squeeze the waxen 
shape between the two half moulds; they will 
impress upon it all the various veins and irregu- 
larities of the real leaf. The most usual leaves 
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made are those of the hyacinth, the camelia, 
rose, orange, geranium, convolvulus, passion- 
flower, hop, laburnum, primrose, violet, and 
water-lily. Some flowers never have leaves 
attached to them, as the dahlia, anemone, ranun- 
culus, poppy, &c. The leaves in these examples 
are much divided, and would be very difficult to 





imitate, nor are they necessary, as they are never 
found in nosegays containing these flowers. 

To make Succulent Stems, Buds, §c.—Many 
objects, which may be considered as accessories 
to flowers, require to be cast exactly in the 
manner already described under waxen fruit. 
There are various succulent stems, as those of 
the cactus, stapelia, aloe, &c., the buds of the 
larger fuchsias, berries of coffee, very small 
oranges, buds of the dahlia, hips of the rose- 
tree, &c. &c., yet casting is to be avoided as 
much as possiblé, on account of the trouble of 
it, and the too great uniformity of the produce; 
generally the buds of flowers may be modelled 
very well by the hand, without having recourse 
to the inconveniences of casting, the latter pro- 
cess being chiefly of use to those who make the 
commoner kind of waxen flowers for sale. 


Mope.tuine SimpLeE FLowenrs. 


It is always advisable for the learner to com- 
mence with what is simple and easy, and to 
proceed thence to the more difficult flowers. 
Now there is a great trouble in producing a fac- 
simile of personate flowers like the fox-glove, 
and all those flowers which are bell or trumpet- 
shaped, as the bluebell, the convolvulus, tobacco, 
the marvel of Peru, and others; still greater dif- 
ficulty would be found with many of the orchi- 
deous plants, the calceolaria, &c., while others 
are so remarkably easy that even a first attempt 
generally succeeds in producing a good imitation; 
such, for example, are the primrose, the heart’s- 
ease, the laburnum, the pink, &c. We shall 
describe many of these beautiful objects in de- 
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tail, only observing that with all flowers it is 
advisable first to cut out and arrange all the 
pieces required, then to color them properly, 
afterwards to attach the parts to each other, and 
finally to put on such extra touches of colors, 
down, varnish, &c., as they seem to require. 

A little knowledge of botany will greatly 
assist, because it teaches the character of the 
flower in its single natural state, showing the 
number of its leaves, or more properly petals, 
and the number of the stamens or inner thread- 
like bodies, and also the various positions of 
these and other parts relatively to each other. 
All flowers of the same species, and generally 
of the same family, are like each other in these 
and other respects; thus, although there are 
twenty or more species of crocus, and of these 
perhaps fifty varieties, yet they all agree in 
having six parts to the flower, three outside the 
other three, with three stamens within side, and 
a pointal in the centre of all. By knowing then 
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the character of one crocus, we know the cha- 
racter of all, and require no form or pattern but 
a single petal, our botanical knowledge supply- 
ing all other information. Lest we should not be 
understood by the non-botanist, through being 
too scientific in speaking of the parts of a flower, 
we have to state that the outer envelope of a 
flower is called a calyx, and its parts are called 
sepals; this is generally a green cup, as in the 
primrose, yet sometimes colored, as in the fuch- 
sia; and when a flower has but one kind of 
envelope, as the crocus and the tulip, it is a 
calyx. When the flower has two envelopes, 
the inner part is a corolla, and its parts are 
called petals, as the red leaves or petals of the 
rose. Sometimes the calyx falls off when the 
flower opens, as the poppy. Within the corolla 
are the stamens or threads, and in the centre of 
all the pointal, and sometimes the young seed 
vessel. 





TRIALS OF AN 


ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


No. VI.—MRS. YAPP’S VISIT. 


* For there ’s nae luck about the house, 
There ’s nae luck at a’,’’ &c. 

Wuite Edward was gone on his professional 
visit to the country, a letter came to him, which 
I opened and found to be‘from Mrs. Yapp, the 
mother of his first wife, telling her “‘ dear boy”’ 
that she was coming up to London on the next 
Thursday, and would make her “dear pet’s 
house” (“dear pet,” indeed) her home while 
she remained. 

Though I couldn’t, for the life of me, under- 
stand what claim she had now upon my hus- 
band’s hospitality, still, under the circumstances, 

t was very clear that it would never do to slam 
the door in her face, when she came to us, though 
I’m sure I felt as if nothing would have given 
rae greater pleasure than to have done so; for I 
do not know anything more uncomfortable than 
to be obliged to go bowing and scraping, and 
saying civil things to one whom all the time 
you are wishing safe at the bottom of the Red 
Sea—as every lady with her proper feelings 
about her knows she has been obliged to do 
scores of times. Of course, Mrs. Yapp would 
be professing the greatest love for her “dear 
boy,” and be continually praising to the skies 
his “beloved first wife,” and she might even 
expect me to sympathize with her, when really 
I couldn’t care the least about it. And nothing 





is so unpleasant to a right-minded woman like 
myself as to be forced to take out one’s hand- 
kerchief and play the crocodile for one whom, 
in the nature of things, I could not care the 
least for. 

I hoped Edward would.come home in time to 
receive his dear Mrs. Yapp; and he did come, a 
day before I expected her, in quite a good humor, 
for he had won his cause, like a clever lawyer, 
as he certainly is; though, as he said, all the 
facts, and the law, and justice of the case were 
dead against him. So, when I broke to him the 
impending calamity of Mrs. Yapp’s visit, he 
took it much better than I had expected, for he 
laughed and said he should like to see how old 
Mother Yapp and Mrs. Buffum would get on 
with one another; for he expected they would 
come together like two highly charged thunder- 
clouds, and go off with a tremendous explosion, 
which would have the effect of clearing the air 
of his house, so that he would be left in a per- 
fect heaven. And then the jocular monster 
tittered, and said that if he had been doomed to 
have only one mother-in-law, it was clear that 
he must have ended his days in a mad-house, 
but that, as Providence had blessed him with 
two, he was as happy as a man who had mar- 
ried an orphan ; for, as mothers-in-law were the 
invariable negatives of domestic happiness, it 
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was clear that two of them must make his home 
an affirmative paradise; adding that one was 
the poison, and the other the antidote, so that, 
thank Heaven, now, if at any time he was 
suffering from an overdose of mother-in-law 
Buffum, he had only to make up his mind to 
swallow a little of mother-in-law Yapp, and he 
would be all right again in no time; for the 
bitter alkali of the one would correct the acidity 
of the other, and drive off the dreadful effects 
of both in a twinkling. 

As I saw that my husband was in one of his 
teasing, facetious moods, I thought it best to turn 
the conversation, which I very cleverly did by 
asking him what kind of a woman Mrs. Yapp 
was, when he burst out laughing again, assuring 
me that she was a very nice woman, only she 
was too fond of her medicine-bottle, and was 
dreadfully addicted to doctor’s stuff; for she 
took pills as if they were green peas, and seemed 
to have as strong a penchant for powders as 
other people had for snuff. And he consider- 
ably alarmed me by saying that the worst of it 
was, she had a strange conviction that all her 
friends stood as much in need of medicine as she 
did, as she was never happy unless she could 
prevail upon some one to try some of her po- 
tions or lotions, and which she always would 
have it were just the things one wanted; and 
really she herself had swallowed so much rhu- 
barb, and senna, and chamomile, in her time, that 
she had a complexion for all the world like a 
Margate skipper, although she would tell you, 
if it were not for what she had taken, she would 
never have had a bit of color in her cheeks. 
Edward cautioned me, above all things, never 
to allow her to persuade me to try any of her 
nostrums, for, if I let her try their effect on my 
very fine constitution, I should find that her 
powders and pills would bring me down as safe 
as powder and shot; andI told him he need not 
be afraid, for nothing would induce me to try 
her horrid messes. 

On Thursday, Edward would make me go to 
meet Mrs. Yapp, though, as I said at the time, 
it would seem as if we were too glad to see her. 
However, as my husband, I regret to say, never 
will listen to reason, I had to go to the expense 
of a cab just to please his foolish whim. When 
the stage came in, I went up to a middle-aged 
lady who looked as bilious as a bar of yellow 
soap, and asked her, with a pleasing smile, 
“whether her name happened to be Yapp?” 
But she looked at me very suspiciously, and 
said, “It was no such thing.” And then I 
tried everybody else, but no Mrs. Yapp could I 
find ; so, after all, I had to get home as fast as 
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I could, and there was the cab-hire literally 
thrown away. 

Long after our dinner was over, a hack drove 
up to the door, and whom should it contain but 
Mrs. Yapp, who had come with three large 
trunks, a carpet-bag, two bonnet boxes, one 
bandbox, and a bundle, as if she were going to 
stay a whole year with us. 

When she came in, I declare, upon my word 
and honor, if she wasn’t the very woman, with 
a complexion like fullers’-earth, that I had asked 
at the coach-office whether her name was Yapp. 
And on reminding her of it, she said she was 
very sorry for the mistake, but really and truly 
she had heard so much about the tricks of 
London people that she couldn’t be expected to 
go telling her name to the first stranger she met 
with. So she had thought that the safest plan, 
to prevent being imposed upon, was to jump 
with her boxes into a hackney coach, and tell 
the man todrive her to our house. The fellow, 
however, had been three hours at least galloping 
about with her, and had taken her over to 
Stockwell Park, and Highbury Park, and every 
other park he could think of, in search of Park 
Village. For, of course, the man saw that she 
was fresh from the country, and had determined 
to make the most of her; so she had to pay up- 


; wards of half a sovereign for her suspicions of 


me (your bilious people are always so suspi- 
cious), and which I was heartily glad of. 

Of course she was so happy to see her dear 
boy, “‘ whose house she was going to make her 
home ;” and declared she was delighted to make 
my acquaintance. Edward very imprudently 
would go inquiring after her health, when im- 
mediately off my lady went, and kept us for full 


; half an hour, giving us a whole catalogue of all 
her illnesses and cures, and telling us how she 
; had discovered a new pill which had really 


worked miracles With her. However, I slipped 
out of the room to look after Susan and the tray, 
and made her warm up one of the pork chops, 
and bring it up with the tea. But no sooner did 
my lady see it than she said it would be death 
to her if she touched it, and before she let me 
make the tea, she would go and undo one of her 
boxes in the hall, just to get out a loaf of di- 
gestive bread, and a bottle of soda; and if she 
didn’t force me to put half a teaspoonful at least 
into the pot, telling me that it would correct all 


> the acidity, and make the tea go twice as far— 


which I can easily understand, as I’m sure 
neither Edward nor myself could touch it: for I 


} declare it was more like soapsuds than full- 


flavored wiry Pekoe. The worst of it was, too, 
I was obliged to say it “‘ was very nice, I was 
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sure ;” and I could see that Edward, laughing 
away in his sleeve at every sip I took. Then 
she would sit all the evening with her shawl 
over her shoulders, declaring that the draughts 
came in at our door enough to cut her in two; 
and she made me go down stairs and see that 
the sheets for her bed were well aired, and give 
orders for a fire to be lighted in her room, and 
the feather-bed put down before it, and a pan of 
hot water to be taken up for her at ten pre- 
cisely, and for a few spoonfuls of brown sugar 
to be put into the warming-pan with the coals, 
before warming her bed; adding that, with a 
good large basin of gruel, and a James’s powder 
in it, she thought she should do for that night. 
And really I should have thought so too. 

But what pleased me most was that she said 
she was putting me to a great deal of trouble. 
And I should think she was too—though, of 
course, I was forced to assure her that she 
wasn’t, and that nothing gave me more pleasure 
than to be able to assist one with such a bad 
constitution as she appeared to have of her own. 
Whereupon she flew at me very spitefully, and 
told me I was never more mistaken in all my life; 
for every one that knew her allowed that, if it 
hadn’t been for her very fine constitution, and 
a score of Morison’s Number Twos daily, she 
should have been in Abraham’s bosom long ago ; 
and that I should be a lucky woman if my con- 
stitution was half as fine as hers. So, as I saw 
it was useless arguing the point with her, I let 
her have her own way, and wasn’t at all sorry 
when ten o’clock came, and I had seen her fairly 
up stairs to her bedroom, where she kept Susan 
a good three-quarters of an hour at least fiddle- 
faddling and tying her flannel petticoat around 
her head, and tucking her up, and pinning her 
shawl before the window, and what not. 

Next morning, when she came down to break- 
fast, she told us that she had got the rheumatism 
in both her legs so bad that she had been forced 
to wrap them up in brown paper, which she 
said she found to be the best of all remedies, and 
an infallible cure; and sure enough, there she 
was going about the house with her legs done 
up for all the world like a pair of new tongs in 
an ironmonger’s shop. All breakfast time, she 
would tell us how she had made it a duty to try 
every new cure as fast as it came up, and how 
she supposed she must have written in her time 
at least thirty testimonials of wonderful cures 
effected upon her by different medicines, which, 
she said, she had since found out had never 
done her any good at all. At one time, she 
used brandy and salt, and she took so much of 
it that, instead of curing her illness, she verily 
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believed she was only curing herself like so 
much bacon. At another period, she had pinned 
her faith entirely to cold water, and she was 
sure she must have swallowed a small river in 
her time ; she had had it pumped upon her too, 
and sat in it, and bathed in it, and slept in it, 
she might say, for she went to bed in nothing 
but damp sheets for a year and more, until 
really she had washed every bit of color out of 
her cheeks; and she felt that if she was to 
wring her hands, water would run from them 
like a wet flannel. After that, she had gone 
raving mad about homeopathy, and had nearly 
starved herself to death with its infinitesimal 
doses. For whole weeks she used to take no- 
thing for breakfast but the billionth part of a 
spoonful of tea in a quart of boiling water, and 
the ten thousandth part of an ounce of butter to 
eight sixty-sixths of a quartern loaf; while her 
dinner had frequently consisted of three ounces 
and two drachms of the lean of a neck of mut- 
ton made into broth ‘with a gallon of water, 
flavored with three pennyweights of carrot; and 
a scruple of greens; and seasoned with two 
grains and a half of pepper, and the sixteenth 
of a pinch of salt. Since, however, she had 
discovered her wonderful pill, she had left all 
her other specifics, and never felt so well, and 
consequently so happy, before; and then she 
pulled out a box, and would make me take a 
couple of the little things with my tea, saying 
that they would make me so comfortable and 
good-tempered, that I should hardly know my- 
self again. 

Mrs. Yapp had four hundred pounds a year; 
but if it had only been twenty-five, she could 
not have been more careful of it than she was. 
I have known her walk miles just to save a 
farthing, though she must have worn out at least 
a sixpenny worth of leather in the journey. 

Well, in one of her rambles after bargains, the 
old lady stumbled on an out-of-the-way chemist’s 


} shop, with a bill in the window advertising that 


they were selling the best Epsom salts for a 
penny a pound less than Mrs. Yapp was accus- 
tomed to give. This was a temptation she 
could not resist, so she must needs take one 
pound just to try it. 

She came home to her dinner quite full of her 
bargain, declaring that, if it only turned out as 
good as she expected, she would buy all there 
was in the place. 

At breakfast, the next day, she told us that it 
seemed as if some superior power had led her to 


’ buy her salts yesterday; for she had just heard 


from Susan that the smallpox had already 
reached the next door but one, and she had no 
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doubt that it would be our turn next. Then she then I declare if the old thing didn’t seize 


went on so dreadfully about it, and we all got 
so terribly alarmed, that we were ready to do 
anything—for she kept dinning in our ears that 
vaccination was only good for seven years, and 
that the only chance we had of escaping it, and 
preventing our faces being pitted all over like a 
honeycomb, was to sweeten our blood with a 
little cooling medicine, and that really a spoon- 
ful or two of her salts all round was just the 
very thing we wanted. Edward too seemed to 
take a delight in aggravating the horrors of the 
disease, and exaggerating the virtues of the 
remedy which Mrs. Yapp had prescribed for 
us, and kept on until at last we did as she 
wished, and swallowed a couple of spoonfuls 
each. After which, I had Miss Susan up, and 
made her take some as well, for I had no idea 
of having her laid up in the house, and paying, 
goodness knows what amount, in doctor’s bills 
for her. But she was too much afraid of her 
complexion and beauty being spoiled to require 
much persuasion. 

Edward had gone to chambers, when dear 
mother, who was reading the advertisements in 
the “Times,” gave a loud scream, and cried 
out, “ We are all poisoned!” And sure enough 
she showed me an advertisement at the top of 
the second column in the first page, headed 
* Caution,” and running as follows :— 

“The stout, elderly lady, with tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and dressed in a black straw bonnet, 
trimmed with canary ribbon, with a small squir- 
rel tippet, and a black Gernfan velvet gown, is 
earnestly requested not to take any of the pound 
of salts she bought at the chemist’s in M—n- 
m—th Str—t, S—v—n D—ls, and said she 
would have more if she liked them, as, through 
the mistake of an inexperienced apprentice, she 
was served with oxalic acid instead.” 

No one can imagine the dreadful state this 
threw us all into, and it was as much as I could 
do to prevent mother from flying at Mrs. Yapp 
and tearing her to pieces, limb by limb, on the 
spot; only I said that she had much better turn 
her thoughts to some antidote, and leave the 
wr old woman to her own dreadful feel- 
ings. Whereupon, dear mother merely called 
her a murderess some half-dozen times, and 
gave her to understand that, even if she was 
lucky enough to get over it, as sure as their 
names were Yapp and Buffum, she would have 
her hung for it. Mrs. Yapp, however, told her 
not to talk in that foolish way—as she had done 
it all for the best—but to see about taking as 
much chalk or lime as we possibly could, as that 
was the only thing that could save us. And 


hold of the fire shovel with one hand, and a 
plate off the breakfast-table with the other, and 
jumping up on a chair, began scraping away at 
my beautiful ceiling, whilst I ran down stairs, 
and, telling Susan what had happened, and 
what Mrs. Yapp had prescribed as antidote, we 
both of us made a rush at the plaster of Paris 
images that the girl had stuck up over the man- 
telpiece; and whilst she was devouring her 
beautiful painted parrot, I ate Napoleon Bona- 
parte all but his boots. 

Dear mother, who wouldn’t believe in any- 
thing that Mrs. Yapp said, declared that nothing 
would do her good but candles, and the poor 
dear soul had got through a whole rushlight and 
the better part of a long six, by the time that 
Mrs. Toosypegs, my nurse (whom J had packed 
off in a cab to our doctor, and the chemist who 
had sold Mrs. Yapp the poison, and for Edward) 
got back to us again, bringing the chemist him- 
self with her, and who said he was happy to 
inform us that it was all a mistake, and that the 
packet of oxalic acid, which they had fancied 
the young man had served the lady in a tortoise- 
shell spectacles with, had been found, and that 
we had taken nothing but the very best Epsom 
salts after all. 

Edward came rushing in shortly afterwards ; 
and when he heard that it had only been a false 
alarm, I declare if he didn’t fall down on the 
sofa, and nearly split his sides: which made us 
all so wild, that I really felt as if I conld have 
boxed the ears of the unfeeling monster; and I 
know for a positive fact that dear mother’s 
hands were itching to do it as well. As it was, 
the good soul rated him soundly ; for, not being 
able to contain herself, she flew out at him, and 
told him that he ought to be ashamed of himself 
to lie there, as he was, chuckling over the dis- 
tresses of the very woman whom he had sworn 
to love and cherish in sickness as well as in 
health—to say nothing of herself who was my 
mother—and that at a time, too, when he ought 
to go down on his bended knees, and thank his 
stars for our miraculous escape. But Edward 
only grinned the more, and kept telling her that 
it was as good fun as the Derby day, and that 


he had never known such capital sport after the 


Epsom cup before. 
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OvutTwarp politeness can be learned in set 
forms at school ; but, at the best, it will be hol- 
low and deceptive. Genuine politeness, like 
everything else that is genuine, must come from 
the heart. 











THE BORROWED TEAPOT. 


BY KATE WILDER. 


T was to have company to tea, and among 
them was Mrs. Clinton, who lived in a style, if 
not beyond my ambition, yet far beyond my 
ability to reach. Her house was larger than 
mine, and furnished with exquisite taste. But 
then her husband was richer; and she had only 
six in family, servants and all, while my family 
counted up as high as the round number ten. 
The difference, as every housekeeper knows, 
was considerable. 

All the rest of my expected company were, 
as far as circumstances were concerned, on 
about my own level, and intimate friends. 

With them as my guests, I would have been 
altogether at ease, and had a “ good time of it ;” 
but I had been invited to tea at Mrs. Clinton’s, 
and the present occasion was designed as a re- 
turn compliment. Mrs. Clinton was, therefore, 
to be the honored guest; and, during all my 
preparations, she was uppermost in my thoughts. 

During the afternoon, I went to my china 
closet to make a survey of its contents, and see 
how my set would compare with Mrs. Clinton’s. 
Hers was splendid, and embraced a variety of 
articles of which mine could not boast. How 
poor, almost mean, looked my plain white 
china, ornamented with a simple gold band, 
contrasted in imagination with the richly chased 
silver tea service and gayly decorated porcelain 
of Mrs. Clinton. I was really depressed by the 
comparison, and felt that everything would look 
so indifferent in the eyes of my guest, that she 
would ever after regard me as a person of little 
consequence. 

Poor, weak human nature! 

I looked at the plates, cups and saucers, tea- 
pots, dishes, cake baskets, &c. with a vague, 
dreamy sense of mortification ; and, if my purse 
had not been almost in a state of collapse, I 
verily believe that I would have gone off to a 
china-store and purchased a new and more 
elegant tea set. 

As I stood musing in the closet, now examin- 
ing this article, and now that; as bad luck would 
have it, I knocked over one of the teapots, 
and broke off a small piece, not much larger 
than a pea, from the upper edge of the spout. 

What a catastrophe! I sat down and cried 
over it to begin with. Then I bethought myself 
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of liquid glue, and made a trial of sticking on 
the little angular bit of China. But, as the 
surgeons say, the fracture was a compound one, 
and no skill that I possessed was equal to the 
task of mending it so as to restore the original 
appearance. Another good cry succeeded. 
What was I to do? If Mrs. Clinton had not 
been one of my expected guests, the accident to 
the teapot would not have been a matter of 
such serious concern. But it would never do in 
the world to have a piece of broken china on 
my table for her eyes to detect—never! never! 

While casting about in my perplexity, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that my next door neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Lawson, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, owned a tea set precisely like 
mine. We had purchased at the same time and 
at the same store. Light at once broke into my 
mind; and a mountain was lifted from my 
heart. I took my pencil and a sheet of note 
paper, and wrote— 


“My pear Mrs. Lawson: I have been so 
unlucky as to break the spout of one of my 
china teapots ; and, as I expect company to tea, 
am in a sad state of perplexity. It has just 
occurred to me that our sets are alike, and I 
know it will give you pleasure to keep me out 
of my trouble by letting me have one of yours 
for the cvening. I will take particular care of 
it, and send it home early in the morning. 

Very sincerely, 
JANE Sm1tTu.” 


This note was immediately dispatched by my 
chambermaid, who, afler staying long enough to 
weary out my patience, came back with the 
teapot. 

“What did Mrs. Lawson say, Ellen?” I in- 
quired. 

**She said, ma’am, she hoped you would be 
very careful of the teapot.” 

“ Of course I will be, Ellen. I said as much 
in my note.” 

Yes, ma’am.” Ellen stood, with her eyes 
upon the floor, a little demurely, as if there 
was more in her thoughts than she just felt free 
to utter. 

“Did Mrs. Lawson say anything else?” I 
inquired. 
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“Nothing to me in particular, ma’am. Only, 
I don’t think she wanted to lend the teapot.” 

“* Why do you say that, Ellen?” 

* She looked as if she didn’t, ma’am.” 

My impulse was to return the article at once. 
But a moment’s reflection told me that this 
would not do. The risk of offending a neighbor 
was involved, besides the danger of losing the 
good opinion of my expected guest, Mrs. Clinton. 

“Very well, Ellen,” said I. ‘We mus’n’t 
read looks too closely. The teapot will get no 
harm. In the morning, be sure to return it 
early.” 

I was a little fretted at the ungracious manner 
in which Mrs. Lawson had granted me a trifling 
favor, the first I had ever asked at her hands, 
* nd it will be the last,” I added, mentally. 

Preparations for the evening entertainment 
now went on with due rapidity. As twilight 
began to fall, the guests dropped in, one after 
another, Mrs. Clinton making her appearance 
in good season. My heart gave a little flutter 
as I saw her form in the passage, and heard her 
footsteps ascending the stairs to the chamber set 
apart for the occasion as a dressing-room. I 
could hardly force myself to remain in the par- 
lor; but due respect to my other guests pre- 
vented my leaving them. 

I fear that, in my reception of Mrs. Clinton, 
when she came into the room, was a trifle of 
overacting, which did not pass unobserved by 
my friends. The lady was quiet, self-possessed, 
and met me in a frank, familiar way that was 
entirely free from self-consequence or ostenta- 
tion. She was dressed in good taste, but not 
with any display of rich material or costly 
ornament. She made herself quite at home 
with my other guests, only a few of whom she 
had met before, and altogether made a good 
impression on every one. 

Tea was announced in the course of time, 
and we repaired to the dining-room. I had 
already carefully inspected the table arrange- 
ments, and the condition of things in the kit- 
chen. The muffins, oysters, coffee, &c. were all 
right; but the table furniture looked mean in 
my eyes, for I saw it all in contrast with the 
elegant service of Mrs. Clinton. 

There is no occasion to describe the sitting at 
the tea-table. All my guests appeared to enjoy 
themselves, and I would have been in a like 
comfortable state if I could have believed that 
Mrs. Clinton was not drawing unfavorable con- 
clusions from the plainness of my china, and 
the absence of a silver service; weak, foolish 
woman that I was! 


The rest of the evening passed away as such 
13* 
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evenings usually pass. All my friends were in 
good spirits, and Mrs. Clinton found herself 
altogether at home among them. 
retiring, about eleven o’clock, she took my hand, 
and said, with what seemed to be a genuine 
heart-warmth— 

“You have given me a real pleasure, Mrs. 
Smith. These friends of yours are charming 
ladies, and I hope to make their more intimate 
acquaintance.” 

Yet there had been a death hand at the ban- 
quet—visible at least to my eyes. Besides my 
weak pride, which made me dread the criti- 
cisms of my guest, the borrowed teapot was an 
annoyance. Every time I lifted it, my grasp 
was nervous, and I did not once set it down 
without striking it against the coffee-pot, sugar- 
bowl, or cream pitcher. That some accident 
was to befall it, seemed almost certain. 

After my company had retired, I went forth- 
with to the kitchen to see if the teapot was safe ; 
for that now rested upon my spirits with a 
weight of concern. An uneasy look and move- 
ment on the part of the cook and chambermaid 
warned me that something was wrong. 

“T hope Mrs. Lawson’s teapot is safe ?”’ said I. 

The face of Ellen flushed, and that of the 
cook grew pale. 

“ Mercy, girls! I hope nothing has happened 
to that teapot!” was my alarmed exclamation. 

‘Indeed, indeed, ma’am, I—I—tried to be 
careful !”’ stammered the cook. 

What! Where is it?” 
excited. 

* Maybe it can be mended,” suggested Ellen, 
who had turned to the dresser, and now stood 
before me with Mrs. Lawson’s china teapot in 
her hand, sadly marred in its fine proportions by 
the loss of half the spout. 

I clasped my hands together, sank upon a 
chair, and burst into tears. 

‘Don’t take on so about it, ma’am,” said 
Ellen. ‘Sure and you can send in one of your 
own teapots to Mrs. Lawson, and she’ll never 
be the wiser for the change. Arn’t they just as 
like as two peas?” 

“ True enough, Ellen,” I made answer; “ and 
thank you for the suggestion.” 

Ellen had already turned to the dresser, and 
was advancing towards me with the only sound 
teapot of the three, when her foot struck the 
corner of the settle, and away went the china, 
smashing upon the floor into a hundred pieces. 

“Och! murdther! murdther!” rung in my 
ears above the din of the breaking china; azd 
in dismay I fled from the scene of ruin. 

I cried myself to sleep, as may be supposed. 


As she was 


I was no little 
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Bright and early on the next morning I sallied { All day I brooded over the matter, and in the 


forth to try and match the broken teapot. Alas! 
this I found impossible; and, arter a two hours’ 
search among the china-stores, returned home 
in a state of mind the most uncomfortable that 
can be imagined. 

The only thing left for me to do was to send 
in my own remaining teapot, disfigured by a 
small fracture in the spout, and to explain the 
matter to Mrs. Lawson in the best way it could 
be done. So I prepared another note, and 
Ellen departed, with the teapot, on her delicate 
mission. She came back in a few minutes, tea- 
pot in hand, and with a face like scarlet. 

**She’s an insultin’, onreasonable woman, so 
she is !”’ ejaculated Ellen, in a passion. 

** What did she say?” I inquired, as calmly 
as I could speak. 

** Why, that she didn’t want your old broken 
teapot ; and that she never lent anything in her 
life that it wasn’t broken or injured; and she 
didn’t see what people meant by borrowing their 
neighbors’ things forever; and a great deal more 
that Ican’t remember. She did go on shameful, 
Mrs. Smith; and, if I was you, I’d send her in 
the money for her teapot—no great things, after 
all, to make such a fuss about. I told her it 
was all an accident, and not your fault; and if 
she’d been anything of a lady, she wouldn’t 
have said a word about it.” 

Here was a nice piece of business! Ellen 
fretted and scolded, while I remained dumb with 
perplexity. 

** What ’ll you do, ma’am ?” inquired the in- 
dignant girl, seeing that I answered nothing. 

IT can’t say just now, Ellen. I must takea 
little time to think. Put the teapot away in the 
dresser, and I’ll see what is to be done.” 

When my husband came home at dinner-time, 
I told him of my perplexity, and received this 
comforting answer :— 

“ Served you perfectly right, Jane.” 

“ And you don’t sympathize with me a bit ?” 
said 1, almost weeping with vexation. 

* Not atall! You know my sentiments about 
borrowing, perfectly. As for borrowed things, 
I wonder anybody can have the courage to take 
them into keeping, for some fatality is almost 
sure to befall them.” 

“ But what am [ to do? I can’t match the 
teapot in the city.” 

‘Send in a new tea set.” 

** Most probably she won’t receive them.” 

Mr. Smith only shrugged his shoulders. 

I got no comfort nor counsel in this quarter. 
I never do in such cases, 





evening went in to see Mrs. Lawson. She re- 
ceived me rather distantly ; and when I related 
to her the chapter of accidents which had oc- 
curred, and spoke of how grieved I was that ber 
teapot should have shared as disastrous a fate 
as mine, she coldly replied that it was of no 
consequence at all, and she was sorry I had 
taken so much trouble to match the set. 

Her manner chilled me through and through, 
it was so freezingly polite. 

I felt no better after this interview than be- 
fore, but rather worse. Could I have been 
permitted to pay for the teapot, or even to pur- 
chase for Mrs. Lawson a new set of china, the 
matter would have assumed an improved aspect. 
As it was, my hands were tied, and I saw before 
me a relation to my neighbor that must be em- 
barrassing. In that, my anticipations in no way 
belied the existing facts. We meet, now and 
then, accidentally; but a distant politeness 
marks the interview. Oh, that broken teapot! 
Would that it were in my power to obliterate 
its memory forever ! 

A few weeks after the memorable evening on 
which Mrs. Clinton was my guest, I happened 
to make one of a company where she was pre- 
sent; and I also happened to be near enough 
once during the evening, unobserved, to over- 
hear a few words between her and a lady about 
myself. I was, of course, a compulsory listener. 
The lady was a friend who had taken tea at my 
house with Mrs. Clinton, and they were speak- 
ing of the occasion. 

‘6 She’s a good housekeeper,” my friend said ; 
“though her style of living is plain. I think 
she was a little mortified at not being able to set 
a more elegant table.” 

“TI thought everything in exceeding good 
taste,” answered Mrs. Clinton. ‘I know,” she 
added, smiling, “that the muffins and oysters 
were delicious, and the coffee better than any 
that is served at my table.” 

* Her china is not of the richest fashion.” 

*T’m sure I never noticed the pattern,” re- 
plied Mrs. Clinton. 

‘Simple white, with gold bands.” 

*‘ Nothing handsomer in my eyes,” said Mrs. 
Clinton. “I never went beyond it until my 
husband sent me a set from France last summer.” 

I moved away, rebuked in spirit, and yet feel- 
ing a sense of relief. False pride into a laby- 
rinth of trouble had it tempted me; and I wes 
yet without the clue of extrication. 
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BIBLE AND NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING. 


HARDING’S PUBLICATION OFFICE, 


We presume that very many of our readers 
are not aware of the fact that nearly all the fine 
Bibles now circulated throughout the United 
States and Canada are manufactured in this city ; 
but such is nevertheless the fact. New York is 
probably most extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of the cheaper description of copies of 
the Scripture, such, for instance, as are intended 
for gratuitous distribution under the auspices of 
Bible societies ; but for the finer descriptions of 
the Sacred Volume—Bibles for the pulpit, and 
such as are fitted to occupy the high dignity of 
the “ family Bible’’—Philadelphia is ahead of 
the world in respect to the elegance of the vol- 
umes gotten up, the cheapness of the price at 
which they are manufactured, and the immense 
quantities annually turned out and shipped 
north, south, east, and west. 

The great Bible publishing house of the coun- 
try is that of Mr. Jesper Harding, proprietor of 
the “* Pennsylvania Inquirer,” at the corner of 
Third and Carter Streets; and those who have 
enjoyed the opportunity, as we have, of inspect- 
ing the details of the daily operations of his 
vast establishment, can form an adequate idea 
of the large demand for fine editions of the 
Sacred Volume, and of the extraordinary facili- 
ties required to meet the demand. 

The strong competition that exists in the pub- 
lishing business demands that every advantage 
to be derived from the use of labor-saving 
machinery should be seized, and we accordingly 
find in Mr. Harding’s establishment machinery 
for performing most of the labor of the business. 
Steam is here the great toiling agent, and human 
skill is only needed to direct it and manage the 
machinery set in motion by it. The engine 
which furnishes the motive power for the entire 
building is under the side-walk on Carter Street. 
It is twenty-horse power, and it noiselessly and 
steadily sets in operation presses, stamping and 
cutting machines, and the other numerous me- 
chanical contrivances of the vast establishment. 
The boiler for the engine is also in a vault upon 
the north side of the premises. It was con- 
structed with great care, and it is provided with 
such guards and appliances as to render an ex- 
plosion almost an impossibility. The proprietor 
has the engineer constantly under his eye by 








means of a steam gauge placed in the counting- 
room. By this contrivance the exact pressure 
per inch upon the boiler can be ascertained at « 
glance. There is also a “ tell-tale,” which de- 
notes the highest point of pressure attained, sw 
that neglect would inevitably be registered upon 
the dial, and remain so, even though the extra- 
ordinary pressure had been reduced before the 
gauge had been consulted. 

The first floor is appropriated to the business 
department of the establishment, and from it, 
speaking-tubes ramify through the entire struc- 
ture, bringing every operative within speaking 
distance of the persons who control the move- 
ments of all. This apartment is also furnished 
with a massive fire proof and the other neces- 
sary Office fixtures. We will now, if the reader 
pleases, step into a *‘dumb-waiter” in waiting 
just back of the counting-room. Our chaperone 
touches a rod, and the “ waiter’ commences 
ascending roofwards at a gentle rate. The cable 
by which we are sustained looks slender, but it 
is made of twisted wire, and it has, we are 
assured, borne a weight of five tons, and these 
facts give us confidence, even when we are 
passing the upper windows, through which we 
have a fine view over the housetops of the 
northern part of the city. Five tons capacity, 
and twisted wire cables to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we are not sorry when the top of our 
journey is reached, and we step from our per- 
pendicular moving car out upon the seventh 
floor of the large granite building adjoining, in 
which the post-office is located. Mr. Harding 
occupies the three upper stories of this large 
structure. In the fifth story he has materials 
stored; the sixth floor is appropriated to the 
uses of a composing and press-room. Some 
ninety compositors are employed in this apart- 
ment. At the northern end there are six 
Adams’ and Hoe’s presses kept in daily opera- 
tion. These beautiful pieces of machinery are 
attended by females. 

To us the seventh story was most interesting 
of all. Here the Bibles are bound; and we 
saw at a glance no less than twenty thousand 
copies of the Scripture in various stages of 
progress, from the fresh sheets, hot from the 


‘ press, to the perfect volumes in wrappers ready 
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for packing. It would require far more space 
than our columns would afford to give a de- 
scription of the various processes through which 
the volumes pass in this apartment, or of the 
complicated and ingenious machinery employed. 
Portions of the work that used to be done by 
hand, and at a great expenditure of time, labor, 
and patience, are now done with wonderful 
rapidity and precision by machinery. Some 
forty thousand or fifty thousand copies of the 
Bible are bound annually in this apartment and 
sent abroad. This large number of volumes 
embraces no less than fifty varieties, all differing 
in style and price; from the commonest kind 
made of comparatively inferior paper, illustrated 
with wood-cuts, and plainly bound, that can be 
afforded at eighty-five cents per copy, to the 
magnificent quarto swathed in Turkey morocco, 
rich with gilding and embossing, ponderous in 
clasps, and with its beautifully printed white 
pages enlivened with fine steel engravings, and 
chromo-lithographic illustrations. Such asplen- 
did volume as we describe, and which Mr. 
Harding now sells for prices varying from 
twelve to forty dollars, would have been deemed 
worth almost a fabulous sum not many years ago. 

The extent of the Bible publishing operations 
of Mr. Harding may be inferred from the quan- 
tity of materials annually used in the bindery. 
Among them we find over five hundred tons of 
white paper, worth from $200 to $300 per ton; 
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forty tons of tar paper for book covers; twenty 
thousand sheep and goat skins; over half a 
million leaves of gold ; and glue and paste almost 
ad infinitum. In the other branches of this 
extensive establishment, we find job-presses in 
operation, wood engravers at work, packers and 
clerks busy, etc.; but we will not enter further 
into the details. The proprietor, although having 
more than two hundred persons employed upon 
the spot, has every portion of their operations 
systematized. Fire in such an establishment 
would of course be most disastrous, and great 
care is taken to guard against such a contin- 
gency. The premises are warmed throughout 
by the waste steam from the boiler, while the 
tools that have to be used hot are heated in gas 
ovens. 

The importance to the city of such establish- 
ments as that of Mr. Harding cannot be over- 
rated. They give employment, directly or 
indirectly, to great numbers of persons, and not 
only render Philadelphia independent of the 
world, in respect to the articles manufactured, 
but they do much to extend abroad her trade 
and the reputation of her business men, her 
mechanics, and her artists. The “ Inquirer’ is 
a well established journal, that needs no enco- 
mium at our hands, and we rejoice to be enabled 
to make a record of the evidences of the enter- 
prise and prosperity of our cotemporary. 





NETTE. 


BY EVE ABRAMS. 


In the cool parlor of the Crawford, or—as in 
all truth and poetry it should be called—Notch 
House, sits Nette. 

“ Nette? Who is Nette?” 

“Only child of one of our most distinguished 
men,” loftily answers the aristocrat. ‘ A great 
heiress,” whispers the fortune hunter. ‘“ An 
angel,”’ exclaim the young men. “A flirt; the 
man is a fool that marries her,” growl the old 
bachelors. ‘A girl of talent, taste, and beauty, 
a trifle too thoughtless, but a few years will 
make a superior woman of her,” answer the 
married men; and theirs is ever the true judg- 
ment of a young lady. 

To return—sits Nette, half buried in a great 
arm-chair; one tiny hand, the one the young 
men are all dying for, lost amid her curls, the 
other lying lightly on ‘‘ Oakes’ White Mountain 
Scenery,” which she is comparing with the 
views the last few days have daguerreotyped 
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upon her memory. - Near her, on the table, lie 
specimens of the mountain’s mineral wealth, 
which her uncle had been collecting, and handed 
her to examine while he “stepped out,” and 
which, in her merriment, she has labeled to suit 
her own fancy, and which a superbly dressed 
lady, with more dollars than books, and more 
beauty than brains, is carelessly looking over 
when addressed by a gent of rarely elegant 
personel— 

“Ah, Mr. Evart! you here? Where did you 
descend from ?” 

‘From the top of Mount Washington.” 

“Then you have been up? Is it worth the 
trouble?” 

** For a gent, emphatically, yes. A delicate 
lady might find it too fatiguing.” 

“J shall not attempt it. What great names 
they give here to just nothing !”” 

** Indeed |” 
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“Yes, indeed: ‘Old Man!’ ‘Young Man!’ 
‘Old Maid!’ What do any of them look like?” 

* The ‘ Young Man’ and ‘Old Maid’ are cer- 
tainly neither very human nor complimentary 
in their resemblance; but the ‘Old Man’ is 
indeed a marvel.” 

“Tye not seen him yet. But are you not 
disappointed here ?”’ 

“In what?” 

“ Why, in everything. Isook around. These 
mountains are not higher than our own Alle- 
ghanies.” 

‘They would tell you, at this moment, you 
are higher than the highest point of the Alle- 
ghanies.” 

“* They would tell me a great many absurd 
things. Look at these, kept on the table fora 
show. How ridiculous!” 

“ Ah ~? 

‘Yes. Look at this: ‘Piece of the shoe of 
the first horse that ever went up Mount Wash- 
ington.’* How can they know that?” 

Our hero’s educated eye at a glance saw it 
was a fine specimen of native ore; and, looking 
down at the others, and catching a glimpse of 
Nette bent over her book, with the tell-tale 
dimples playing all about her compressed lips, 
replied, with a smile—“‘I suspect some of our 
guests could explain this better than I.” 

The would-be brilliant lady had seen the di- 
rection of his eyes, and turned her own full 
upon Nette, who just then looked up so demure 
and innocent that all suspicion, if indeed any 
had crept into her brain, was banished; but, as 
she turned away to our hero’s half questioning, 
half accusing glance, Nette returned the least in 
the world of a confessing smile, and resumed 
her reading. Throwing himself into a chair, he 
continued the interesting conversation, but not 
another glance repaid him for the self-inflicted 
bore ; nor, until he was well-nigh weary of the 
effort to obtain one, did the good bishop and bro- 
ther come in and make themiselves merry once 
over Nette’s mineralogy, and fun and frolic 
generally. 

Two stages left the Crawford, next morning. 
Of course, it was mere accident that “Fred 
Evart, of Georgia,” for so he was booked, was 
in the one with the right reverend doctor, and 
bis brother, the honorable ex-senator and daugh- 
ter. We all know how courteous and familiar 
educated, common sense people will grow in a 
stage-coach, particularly when on a pleasure 
excursion, where interests, pleasures, and annoy- 
ances are identical. Now our Fred was a tra- 
velled man and a man of tact, and to make 
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himself agreeable to our grave dignitaries was 
his first and a most successful effort ; so success- 
ful that, for the remainder of the tour through 
the mountains and Canadas, he was always a 
welcome addition to their party. 

Two weeks’ pleasant travel ended with— 
** Miss Adams, will you permit me the pleasure 
to write to you?” 

* Excuse me; but you will visit New Eng- 
land next summer, will you not ?” 

* Not since I leave with a negative in my 
ears. Farewell.” 

* Good-by.” 

** Why, how seriously he took it! Wish I 
had let him write to me. Pshaw, he writes to 
forty ladies, I dare say! Then, too, we know 
nothing about him. It would have been very 
improper, very.” 

“That’s right, Nette. Console yourself as 
best you can, but don’t think too much about 
it; or, Nette—”’ 


It is Valentine’s Eve. All the day long, the 
blustering, flustering, malicious mind has been 
compelling the gentle, quiet, innocent snow 
flakes, falling so lovingly to earth, to dance 
blindingly about such poor mortals’ bewildered 
eyes and frozen ears as have dared to defy 
them on this his day of exterminating wrath. 
What wonder, then, that Nette, seizing her pen, 
should write :— 

When snow lies six feet on the ground, 
And icebergs drifting all around, 

Ah, then it is that the ladies sigh 

For a sunny home where flowers ne’er die! 
When the forest’s foliage lieth low, 

And e’en the violets cease to grow, 

Ah, then it is that the ladies sigh 

For a sunny home where flowers ne’er die! 
Canst thou, a bachelor free and kind, 
With noble heart and generous mind, 

List unmoved to a lady’s sigh, 

Borne on the north winds sweeping by? 


Gayly the sunlight dances on Nette’s floor, 
more gayly far the smiles upon her lips, as, 
turning from the superb brilliant, her letter 
inclosed, she reads :— 

The sigh thy spirit to mine hath sent 
Had carrier meet, 

For the perfume with the air that blent 
Of earth most sweet. 


Was the tall magnolia bending low 
Breeze laden ? 

Thus to my lone heart lending a glow, 
Dear maiden? 


This token ring, so dazzlingly bright, 
Dares not to cope 

With maiden lady, thy dark eyes flashing light, 
Or my new hope, 
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In the spring-time, I’ll bound o’er the main, 
Then, then to pray 

The fair hand that wears this ring ta claim 
Mine aim for aye. 


Again Valentine Day. Soft breezes in lieu 
of fierce winds; open windows in lieu of coal 
grates; green grass in lieu of snow banks; 
flowers in lieu of icicles. This is indeed a 
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home of esily, a home for love, a home deco- 
rated to-day as for a festival, a home in which 
our Fred whispers—* To-day, last year, you 
pined for flowers, my Nette. To-day, in what 
profusion they are mine! I too pined for the 
fairest flower of all, and she is mine.” 

** Long be you happy, Fred and Nette. 
by.” 


Good- 





COLLEGE TEMPLE, NEWNAN, GEORGIA. 
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Tue spirit of the age exhibits a manifest tend- 
ency, among other laudable phases, towards pre- 
paring, for the education of woman, institutions 
of learning of a grade more nearly allied to our 
best male colleges. These schools are springing 
up in every part of the Union. In the South 
they are becoming numerous, especially in 
Georgia, which State is far in advance of her 
sisters in this respect—the number of her char- 
tered female colleges being about twenty-five, 
and most of them well attended. 

Some of these are under the patronage of the 
different denominations of Christians. Others 
have been built and furnished by donations from 
various sources, and one is under the tutelage of 
the Grand Lodge of Freemasons; but “College 
Temple,” located at Newnan, Georgia, is the re- 
sult of the individual enterprise and benevolence 
of M. P. Ketioae, M. A., President and sole 
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proprietor, who built and furnished it at his own 
expense. 

No pecuniary considerations, no ambitious 
motives, no partisan strifes, no sectarian influ- 
ences prompted the founder in establishing this 
institution of learning; but it was to elevate 
woman, to prepare her for the able discharge of 
her numerous and arduous duties in the domestic 
circle and society, to qualify her for wielding the 
pen in defence of right, morals, and the Christian 
religion, that he undertook the laborious and 
expensive project of building and supporting a 
first class female college. 

A beautiful building on the left, which does 
not appear in the engraving, contains rooms for 
Music, Preparatory Department, and Philoso- 
phical and Chemical Laboratory, well supplied 
with the best of instruments. 

To secure the most rigid mental discipline in 
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each pupil no specified time is assigned for a 
young lady to complete her education at College 
Temple, but she is allowed to advance as rapidly 
as her mental and physical abilities will permit ; 
and the degree, “‘ Magistra in Artibus,” is con- 
ferred upon her, accompanied with a diploma in 
Latin, whenever she shall have thoroughly 
mastered the extensive course of study adopted 
by this institution, and manifests a ripeness of 
scholarship sufficient to entitle her to such dis- 
tinction. 

It is not the number of her pupils, but the 
ability of her graduates, that forms the just pride 
of the friends of College Temple. 

To aid the Senior Class in forming a correct 
style in composition, they publish semi-annually 
“The Fly-Leaf,” composed by themselves and 
previous graduates of the Temple. This quarto 
of sixteen pages has received much praise from 
its friends, and the press in many places. This 
applause speaks more for the educational facili- 

es of College Temple than a multitude of 
nominal graduates. 

The college has been in successful operation 
three years. It now numbers one hundred 
pupils in attendance, and six graduates. The 
founder is determined to make this a model 
school for educating young ladies. The motto 
of her seal is ** Femina, Divinum Donvum,” 
and as such woman is here sought to be trained 
in a physical, mental, and spiritual harmony 
worthy of her origin. 





FOR ONE AT SEA. 
(See Plate.) 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD, 


“Thou rulest the raging of the sea: when the waves 
thereof arise, thou stillest them.”°—PsaLm lxxxix. 9. 


For the absent, as we pray, 
Father, hear our earnest plea ; 
Shield him on his distant way, 
Far from us, yet near to thee. 
When the heaving waters rise, 
Wind and wave obey thy will: 
At thy word smile peaceful skies, 
And the raging sea is still. 


Saviour, whose benignant form 
Glided o’er the midnight sea, 

Whose mild voice rebuked the storm 
On tempestuous Galilee— 

Speak to our beloved, Peace 
Wheresoever he may rove ; 

Bid the outer tempest cease, 
Calm the inner with thy love, 


Holy Spirit, while we plead 
For our absent love and friend, 
Heavenward deign his thoughts to lead, 
That in one our prayers may blend: 
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Leagues apart, our hearts we raise 
To the same Eternal Throne; 

One our prayer, and one our praise 
To the Father, Spirit, Son. 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


O mALcyon days of youth, farewell! 
Bright retrospect, adieu ! 

Blest time! when ecstasy’s sweet speil 

Over my juveniscence fell— 
Nor Hope can e’er renew : 

Hence, visions bright—hence, nectar dreams— 
Ye golden shades, adieu! 


Time ne’er again can mould the hours 
Of exquisite delight , 
When oft through dream-land’s fairy bowers 
I culled ‘sweet fancy’s gilded flowers, 
With buoyant spirit bright: 
Hence, Memory! let bygone scenes 
E’er vanish from my sight. 


Farewell, sweet days! ye never more 
Can bring to mortal view 

The loved and loving ones of yore, 

Now landed safe on Eden’s shore— 
The faithful and the true! 

Nay; only memory’s mental glass 
Their presence can renew. 


O halcyon days of youth, farewell ! 
Bright retrospect, adieu ! 

Ecstatic hours! mystic spell! 

When heaven’s holiest smile erst fell 
Upon my heart, like dew— 

In sadness now I breathe to thee 
A long and last adieu! 


TO NELLIE. 
BY B—. 


My life is sad and drear, Nellie, 
My heart is like to break ; 

And many a pearly tear, Nellie, 
Its silent course doth take. 


I’m sad, and none to cheer, Nellie, 
And sigh when others play; 

No friend to chase the tear, Nellie, 
With cheery smiles away. 


No friend when sorrows fall, Nellie, 
Upon my happy heart ; 

No friend when death shali call, Nellie, 
With loved ones here to part. 


No friend when warnings come, Nellie, 
To meet my God above— 

Unless thou art that one, Nellie, 
Unless thou art my love. 


Wilt de my dearest friend, Nellie, 
Be to me kind and true; 

Be faithful to the end, Nellie, 
In joy and sorrow too? 
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PRAISE THE LORD! | 


BY FANNY FALES. 


For a shelter from the storm, 

For a hearthstone bright and warm, 

For the little feet that meet me, 

For the loving lips that greet me, 

For each music-laden word— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the friendly hands we press, 
For books, cheering loneliness; 
For the blessedness of giving, 
Fer life—O, how sweet is living! 
Ours the unloosed silver cord— 
Praise the Lord! 


For refreshing, blessed sleep— 
Closing weary eyes that weep, 
Calming every throb of sorrow, 
Making stronger for the morrow, 
Holy angels for award— 

Praise the Lord! 


For the tender, budding spring, 

For the bluebirds gathering, 

For the welcome grasses creeping, 

Little woodside violets peeping, 

For the pleasure they accord— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the murmur of the trees, 
For the humming of the bees, 
For the tinkle of the river, 
Where the blue-flags nod and quiver, 
For the beautiful abroad— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the laughing summer rain, 

And for russet-autumn’s grain; 

For the wild and icy winter, 

For the seasons as they enter, 

For the plenty-covered board— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the mountains bold and free, 

For the mighty, glorious sea; 

For the merry brooklet’s birth, 

Minnehahas of the earth, 

For the forests deep and broad— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the sound of Sabbath bells, 

Waking all the hills and dells ; 

For the reverential feeling 

In “ His holy temple” kneeling; 

For the preaching of the word— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the blue outspread above, 

Written over with His love; 

For the chast’ning rod when straying, 

For the privilege of praying, 

For the blotting sins abhorred— 
Praise the Lord! 


For the mercies every day, 

Strewn like blossoms in the way— 

Iong accustomed to the seeing, 

Searce we notice them till fleeing, 

Not joys, sorrows we record— 
Praise the Lord! 
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THE SUNSET. 
BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


ABOVE the roofs of the city, 
Above its strife and din, 
The rose-red flame of the sunset 
To my chamber floweth in. 
Below are the work and tumult, 
Below are the grief and sin* 
Above, the glory of sunset 
To my soul is flowing in. 


At times I tire of earth’s warfare, 
I tire of striving to win ; 

The heart of my life’s great purpose, 
Claims no high hope as twin. 


Ambition’s bay-crowned ladder, 

Which leans against the sky, 
I am far too tired to climb it, 

It soars so steep and high; 
And I cannot see above me, 

So dense the shadows lie. 


Pining, I droop in the darkness; 
Weeping, I pray to rest ; 

When the light of a sudden glory 
Breaks on my bleeding breast, 

Like the bursting of the sunset, 
Above earth’s gloom and sin ; 

Each shadow gloweth golden, 
As the splendor floweth in. 

The sheen of God’s sure promise 
Falls on my purpose high ; 

I rise and go wrestling upward 
With a faith that cannot die. 


TO V. L. 8. 
BY JAMES D. JACKSON. 


WILT come with me to the wild-wood, love~ 
To the dear old trysting-place? 

We'll watch the leaves that the zephyrs move 
In eddying rounds apace. 

Ill gather the last of the season’s flowers 
Ere they wither and ’scape the view; 

A garland fair as from Hebe’s bowers 
I’ll there entwine for you! 


I'll speak to thee of the future time 
In throbbings from the heart, 

And earnest plead to call thee mine, 
From all the world apart. 

We'll linger till the hour of even 
Draws nigh unto the west, 

With the vesper star high in heaven— 
The bright home of the blest! 


I°ll take thy gentle hand in mine— 
A precious boon to me— 

And ask thee in that coming time 
My chosen one to be! 

And then God’s blessing I'll implore 
To always rest with thee, 

Of all creation’s vast galore 
The choicest gem for me. 
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SULTRY NIGHT. 


H. STAUFFER. 





BY F. 


‘Tis night ! upon the sleeping air 
No sounds of life are heard ; 

Of trees that bend in silent prayer 
The branches scarce are stirred ! 

Listless the cloud-isles float away 

Into a sea of calmer gray ! 


Like to a girl with beating breast 
Who turns from mirth aside, 
Half glad so soon, and yet depress’d, 
To be a loving bride, 
Doth glide the moon the clouds amid, 
Her blushing cheeks from gaze half hid, 


The owl gives out her plaintive moan 
From shadows drear and black, 

Then lists to catch the answer thrown 
From distant belfry back! 

While far below wild blossoms spread 

In snow-white shrouds above the dead! 


So calm is all, so stili, so lone! 
No soft, reviving airs! 
The thistle’s restless down upon 
No aimless voyage dares, 
And night-bird from the leaves among 
Scarce has the heart to raise her song! 


So quiet all, that it doth seem 
As if ’twere heaven here! 
And none a thought of harm to dream 
Or know a waking fear ! 
And all the world so richly blest 
That God himself has sunk to rest! 


SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


THE 


DARK was the night, no star beamed o’er the gloom! 
The moon in wild, dun clouds her light had veiled; 
The air was chill, like vapors from a tomb— 
And boding whispers ’mid the gloom bewailed ! 
Sadly and slow they bore the hero’s form— 
Wrapt in his camp-cloak calmly slept he there; 
Cold weighed the heart which erst in strife beat warm, 
And led his followers on to do and dare! 


They smoothed the matted hair back from his brow, 
Laid by his side the sword which won his fame, 
Breathed o’er his corse, in turn, the solemn vow 
To strive to emulate his noble name! 
Their God, their country, vowed they e’er to serve 
With hearts unflinching, true, and strong, and brave, 
From sternest duty swore they ne’er to swerve, 
Though chased by death, and threatened by the grave! 


They fitted close the turf above his breast, 
Then stood an instant bowed in silent prayer, 
Then slowly turned and left him to his rest, 
Without a stone to mark his slumber there! 
The winds arose—the pitchy gloom was broke! 
Wild, mystic moans were in the forest trees, 
The streamlet’s voice to sweeter music woke, 
And in low breathings sang the haunted leaves. 
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The clouds were rent—the midnight darkness fled, 
The stars looked down with pale, unsteady eyes 
On the red field where slept the vanquished dead— 
On the still camp where slept the conquerors! 
And the white moon o’ercame her dread affright 
And burst from out the cloud’s enshrouding wave, 
And shed adown her sad and flickering light 
With heavenly radiance on that new made grave! 


PHALIE. 
BY EMMA MORTON, 


Voices from the distance call me, soft and low— 
Mournful voices—ever chanting “ long ago.” 

Thoughts like phantoms come from oui the cryptic past; 
And the weird shadows throng around me fast. 


I bethink me of a maiden, passing fair, 

Phalie, of the starry eyes and shining hair. 

Earth was greener, flowers brighter where she moved, 
And our hearts in homage named her well-beloved. 


All the days were brimmed with nectar, more divine 
Than the spirit slumbering in ancient wine. 

All the years were starry circles golden set, 

And their brightness gleams around my spirit yet. 


Many gorgeous dreams have darkened, some have died 
Since those beauteous years of promise and of pride ; 
But from earth was never stdlen fairer prize 

Than this soul that lighted Phalie’s starry eyes. 


Very still and pale she lieth in her rest, 

With her fair hands folded meekly on her breast; 
From the burdens and the fainting she has fled, 
Leaving us in darkness for the early dead. 


But a mystic presence, borne on viewless wings, 
Sometimes reattunes my jarring spirit-strings ; 
Sometimes on the solemn midnight floats a spell 
Telling me that sainted Phalie watcheth well. 


Still the distant voices call me, soft and low— 
Mournful voices—ever chanting “long ago.” 

Still my thoughts like phantoms come from out the past, 
And the weird shadows throng around me fast. 


ADMIRATION. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY,. 


Ir is not the beautiful features, 
Nor the glossy, waving hair, 
Nor the step all light and graceful 
That seem to me most fair. 
But a brow all aglow with feeling, 
And an eye lit up with fire, 
Which burneth deep in the soul beneath— 
It is these I most admire. 


It is not the lines of the poet, 
In classic numbers drest, 

All chiselled and cold, like marble, 
That my spirit loves the best. 

But where, in the scenes he painteth 
As bright as the sunset’s fire, 

The heart of the poet glimmers through— 
It is this I most admire! 
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BLIND ALICE. 
BY JEANNIE. 


I’m lonely; father, may I bring 
My harp, and play for thee? 


Perchance its slumbering strings may wake 


Responsive melody 
Deep in affection’s sacred shrine, 
And bid its sweetest strains be thine. 


Such power had David’s matchless harp 
On Israel’s troubled king; 

And may not mine, with far less skill, 
A solace round thee fling, 

That breathes of sympathy and love, 

And lifts the burthen’d soul above? 


I may not see thy sad, pale face, 
And mark the changes there; 
Yet love instructive prompts my heart 
Thy spirit’s griefs to share ; 
As though my life ’s dark orb had known 
The light that ought to cheer thy own. 


’Tis twilight’s pensive hour; I know, 
By thy voice of faltering tone, 
That memory is bringing back 
The happy days now flown, 
When friendship or love’s softer glow 
Could smile in joy, or soothe in woe. 


Strange that the last#most worthless link 


Of the bright encireling chain 
That bound to home, and home-like joys, 
Should with thee still remain, 
While they who gave to life its worth 
Have early pass’d away from earth. 


With thee, I miss my brother’s voice, 
My mother’s tender care; 

But oh! I miss, far more than all, 
The incense of her prayer, 

Diffusing with such gentle power 

A holy calm at twilight hour. 


Yet will I not rebellious grieve, 
Though dark my home is now, 
For still I feel the thrilling touch 
Of her lips upon my brow, 
And I hear her words, so faintly given— 


* Alice, my child, we’ll meet in Heaven.” 


SONNET.—HYMEN. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER 


Hymen! the poets painted thee, of old, 


With saffron robe and lighted torch, thy brow 


Entwined with soft Amaracus. And now, 
We see thee rose-clad with thy torch of gold, 
The beacon-light of unsurpassing bliss ; 


Thy left hand grasps the rosy chains of love, 


While many virtues from the seats above, 
Are in thy train. To joy and happiness, 
Thy willing votaries are by thee led. 

The unbeloved alone by thee forgot, 

Are waning on in ennui, well I wot, 

Nor know the pleasures of the nuptial bed. 
Yet love of soul doth love material pass, 
As gold transcendeth far the common brass. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN JULY NUMBER. 


25. Miss-chief. 26. Block-head. 27. A Sailor. 
28. Paper. 








CHARADES, 


29, 
To a being all gallants admire 
Annex what I’m sure you ’d not do; 
And you’ll then in their union acquire 
What wight suit a brave tar, but not you. 


30. 
My first would sorely trouble you 
Whilst trudging o’er my second ; 
Yet in their union one must view 
What ’s ornamental reckoned. 













ENIGMAS,. 
31. 


AN oft-consulted counsellor am I, 

On whose advice my client will rely : 

An index on my honest face I wear 

Of simple truth, which will your credence share; 
My counsels, peremptory in their tone, 

Are figurative still of facts, you ’ll own. 













32. 
In rapid consumption I speed to my end, 
And my service, thotgh wicked, I’m sure you ’l] com- 
mend ; 
I’m ardent in toil, as my frame wears away, 
To lighten your labor, and lengthen your day. 
And when, by decay, I’m reduced to the dust, 
As a bright one, departed, regard me you must. 











33. 
I’m a poor little thing, 
Much accustomed to sing— 
** My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
And I bear the same name 
As a species of game, 
Wherefrom my destruction ’s oft found. 


The raking of balls 

Very hard on us falls, 
Which our namesake enjoys very oft. 

Nor can we (’tisn’t droll) 

Stand the strength of their bowl, 
Our heads are so tender and soft. 














34. 
I’m designed to appear very fair, 
With pretensions oft too manifold ; 
To some I’m far lighter than air, 
With others more weighty than gold. 







If with prudence and care I am made, 
Through your life I may healthfully last; 
But if hastily formed, I’m afraid 
My existence too soon may have past. 








I’m broken, indeed, by a breath, 
Nor even repaired can I be; 

For my first deviation ’s my death: 

So what can you make out of me? 
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DESIGN FOR A DOUBLE COTTAGE, 





WE present our readers with another design 
copied by permission from the elegant work of 
Messrs. Cleaveland and Backus, entitled “ Vil- 
lage and Farm Cottages,” recently published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broad- 
way, New York; and already noticed in the 
** Lady’s Book.” 

‘** This is a large structure, having three rooms 
on the first floor of the main house. It may be 
constructed of rough stone, or of brick. The 
engraving supposes the former. By using bricks, 
the thickness of the wall would be reduced four 






inches, and the rooms would be so far enlarged. 
The walls, in either case, must be furred on the 
inside. The window jambs and arches are of 
brick, projecting beyond the wall. In this de- 
sign, and only in this one, we have introduced 
the verge-board. The feature was originally 
used in Gothic cottages for the protection of a 
plaster wall, or for the concealment of imperfect 
work beneath the roof. It was made of heavy 
oak timber, and outlasted often the walls them- 
selves. The verge-boards of our day are a very 
different affair. Everybody has seen them. 
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FIRST STORY PLAN. 
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SECOND STORY PLAN. 


Hundreds of cottage gables display the flimsy, 
steam-sawn, thin board appendages to which we 
allude. In fact they have become so common, 
make often so pretentious a display, and are so 
notoriously unsubstantial, cut-paper like, and 
perishable, that we feel some reluctance to use 
the feature, even when rightly made and appro- 
priately placed. Such details, when emploved, 
should be heavy enough at least to seem ser- 
viceable. In the construction of architectural 
ornament, so far as it is meant to look like the 
result of hard work—the toil more or less skilful 
of human hands—we believe that resort should 
seldom if ever be had to labor-saving processes. 
This would dispense with much ambitious stuff 
which comes now from the saw-mill and the 
furnace. But it is better, surely, to do without 
the decorations, than in them to violate truth 
and honesty and right principles of art. The 
verge-board before us is of thick plank, and the 
cutting aims at simplicity and grace rather than 
elaborateness. 

** The interior accommodations of these houses 
are somewhat in advance of the last. Though 
more clearly marked as two distinct houses, 
they are, through the proximity of the front 
doors, really more social. The rear windows 
of the second story are dormers. The rear 
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PLAN OF REAR BUILDING. 


door opens on a back porch leading to a rear 
building, the arrangement of which is shown in 
a plan by itself. This is of wood, one story 
high, vertically boarded and battened. 

“ Height of first story, 9 feet 6 inches. Second 
story, 4 feet to 8 feet 6 inches. Cost, if built 
of brick—main building, $2,525; rear building, 
$475.” 





EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND SLEEVES. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 
FOR OUR NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 1.—White cambric dress, for a child from 
three to five years of age. The skirt has an 
apron front of insertion and flouncing; the front 
of the basque corresponds in style. Shirt sleeves, 
of two puffs, frilled by flouncing. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of delicate pale green mousse- 
line, very soft and fine. The basque, sleeves, 
and apron front, trimmed by a row of green 
velvet leaves, set on in a continuous chain. 
Ribbon bows of the same shade on the shoulders. 

Fig. 3.—Street dress for a boy of two or three 
years of age, intended for autumn wear. The 
material is plaid poplin, with a vest front of 
white piqué. 

Fig. 4.—Baby’s long cloak of white brilliante, 
edged by cambric flouncing, which is headed by 
three rows of plain linen braid. (See “ Chit- 
chat.”’) 

Fig. 5.—Capeline, or sun bonnet, for a little 
girl. (See description in July “Chitchat.”) It 
is also a favorite form for white cashmere hoods. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s talma, for autumn wear, of 
cashmere lined with mousseline, lightly quilted. 
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Fig. 3. 
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TOP OF PINCUSHION, BRAIDED. 
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TOILET-CUSHION. 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Three shades of green, two ditto of crim- 
son, twoof peach, two of amber, two of blue, two of 
brown; one skein of white, one of fawn color embroi- 
dery chenille, and a small quantity of white and of 
embroidery silk ; a square piece, eight inches each way, 
of white silk canvas; the same quantity of white 
watered silk and of crimson silk; a yard and a quarter 
of crimson, and the same of white trimming chenille. 


Draw the pattern upon the canvas. Work 
in embroidery stitch the stems.with the shades 
of brown—the leaves with green—working the 
veinings with the darkest shade, the flowers 
with crimson and peach, Work the breast of 
the bird with fawn, the head blue, and the bill 
and the eye with scarlet silk, introducing a long 
stitch of white in the former and a dot of white 
in the latter; work the ring round the neck 
with black silk; work the body with three 
shades of green, with fawn, and with white, the 
wings with amber, the tail with two shades of 
green, then with blue, and finish with amber; 
work the claws with dark brown silk. Make 
up on a proper casing, and trim round the edge 
with the chenille. 
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LETTERS IN CROCHET OR MARKING. 
(See page 106.) 


Our readers will find this alphabet very use- 
ful for making book-markers and various other 
articles. 





AN ACORN BASKET. 
(See July number.) 


[We inadvertently omitted the description of 
the Acorn Basket in our July number. We 
give it now.] 

The basket is to be made of pasteboard and 
covered on the outside with dark brown paper. 

Sew on the pieces of pine cones (commencing 
at the top of the basket, and allowing the upper 
row to come a little over the edge) in rows, so 
as to look like shells; at the bottom sew one 
row around in the same manner. 

The handle is about one inch in width. Sew 
the pieces of cones crosswise on each edge and 
come a little over it; cover the res of the han- 
die with acorn cups and hemlock cones, which 
must be glued on. Varnish it all with copal 
varnish. 








Line basket and handle with satin, putting a 
layer of cotton under the lining in the basket. 
Sew coarse chenille on the upper edge of the 
basket so as to cover where the lining is sewed 
on: and fine chenille on both edges of handle 
inside. The lining must be made first and then 
stitched in at the bottom and top of basket. 





A BEAD B!} .L PULL. 








NETTED ANTIMACASSAR, 


CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFPS. 
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Materials.—One and a half pound of knitting cotton, 
No. 10. Meshes, Nos. 12 and 14, bell gauge; one flat 
mesh, half an inch wide, and one a quarter of an inch 
wide ; steel netting needle. 


Tue foundation is 576 stitches for a curtain 


of 4 yards in length. Commence with No. 14 
mesh, and net 4 rows plain, and for the 


OPEN STRIPE. 


5th row.--With the half inch mesh, work 
plain. 

6th.—Mesh, quarter of an inch. Net 2 stitches 
together ; repeat. 

7th.—Plain. 

8th.—Half inch mesh. Net 2 stitches in 1; 
repeat, then for the. 








DIAMOND STRIPE. 


With mesh No. 14, work 4 rows plain, and for 
the diamonds. 

5th.—Net 1 plain stitch, then turn the thread 
round the mesh, and net 1 plain stitch ; repeat 
these 2 stitches to the end. 

6th.—All plain. 

7th.—Turn the thread round the mesh, net a 
stitch, then 1 plain stitch ; repeat these 2 stitches. 

8th.—Plain. Repeat the last 4 rows 5 times 
more, then work 3 rows plain, and then repeat 
the open stripe, and for the 


FIRST EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 
Mesh No. 14. Work 36 rows plain. Then 
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VANDYKE 


repeat the open stripe, then the diamond stripe, 
then the open stripe. 


SECOND EMBROIDERED STRIPE. 


Mesh No. 14. Work 39 rows plain, then re- 
peat the open stripe, diamond stripe, and open 
stripe; work the third embroidered stripe the 
same as the first, then repeat the open stripe, 
and net 4 rows plain. This makes a curtain of 
one yard wide, and, if required wider, repeat the 
diamond stripe and the second embroidered 
stripe. 

VANDYKE EDGING. 


Mesh No. 12. Net 17 plain stitches on the 
last row of the curtain, turn back. 

2d row.—Net the 17 stitches, turn back. 

3d.—Net 16 stitches, turn back, leaving one 
stitch. 

Then 15 rows, same as the last, working one 
stitch less each time. Cut off the thread and 
commence the next Vandyke on the 18th stitch 
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of the curtain. Repeat the Vandykes along ona 
side, and at the top and bottom. 

The patterns are embroidered with the same 
cotton and a rug needle, in the usual manner, 
that is, by passing the needle under and over 
the stitches of the netting about five times, 
taking care to turn the stitches the same way as 
marked in the engravings. The beading at the 
edge of the stripes should also be worked on the 
four plain rows of the diamond stripes; the 
Vandykes are embroidered in the same manner. 


ANTIMACASSAR. 


Tue same as the curtains. The foundation, 
126 stitches; work the open stripe, then the first 
embroidered stripe, open stripe, second embroi- 
dered stripe, open stripe, first embroidered stripe ; 
then work the open stripe along the four sides, 
and finish with the Vandykes all round, and a 
tassel, fuchsia pattern, at each corner. 
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SLIPPER PATTERN. 








INSERTING FOR THE FRONT OF AN INFANT'S ROBE, 
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Receipts, Kc. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, 
(Second Article.) 


CURRANTS PRESERVED.—Take ripe currants, free 
from stems; weigh them, and take the same weight of 
sugar; put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil 
the syrup until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the 
fruit; let it remain one night; then set it over the fire, 
and boil gently, until they are cooked and clear; take 
them into the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the 
syrup until rich and thick; then pour it over the fruit. 
Currants may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to 
seven of sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of 
the currants, and crush and press the juice from the 
remaining three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, 
and boil until thick and rich ; put it in pots or jars, and 
the next day secure as directed. 

Currant JeLLy.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, cur- 
rants from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice 
from a quart at a time through a thin muslin; wring it 
gently, to get all the liquid; put a pound of white sugar 
to each pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; 
set it over a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for 
fifteen minutes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a 
saucer; when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil 
it fur a few minutes longer. Or, pick the fruit from the 
stems; Weigh it, and put it into a stone pot; set it ina 
kettle of hot water, reaching nearly to the top; let it boil 
until the fruit is hot through, then crush them, and 
strain the juice from them; put a pound of white sugar 
to each pint of it; put it over the fire, and boil for fifteen 
minutes; try some in a saucer; when the jelly is thick 
enough, strain it into small white jars, or glass tum- 
blers; when cold, cover with tissue paper, as directed. 
Glass should be tempered by keeping it in warm water 
fur a short time before pouring any hot liquid into it, 
otherwise it will crack, 





Currant JELLY wiTHOUT CooKINnG.—Press the 
juice from the currants, and strain it; to every pint put 
a pound of fine white sugar; mix them together until 
the sugar is dissolved, then put it in jars, seal them, and 
expose them to a hot sun for two or three days. 

Currant Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems; 
weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit; strain the juice from half of them; then crush 
the remainder and the sugar together, and put them with 
the juice in a kettle, and boil until it is a smooth jellied 
mass; have a moderate fire that it may not burn the 
preserve. 

GoosEBERRIES PRESERVED.—Take the blossom from 
the end, and take off the stems; finish as directed for 
strawberries and currants. 

To KEEP Rep GoosEBERRIES.— Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of a 
pound of sugar and a gill of water; boil together until 
quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and continue to boil 
gently for fifteen minutes; then put them into small 
stone jars; when cold, cover them close; keep them 
for making tarts or pies. 

Fine Ruvupars Jam.—Let the rhubarb be drawn on 
a dry day; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash 
them; peel off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice the 
stalks thin. To each pound thus prepared allow a 
pound of fine sugar in fine powder; put the fruit ina 
pan, and strew a quarter of the sugar amongst it and 
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over it; let it stand until the sugar is dissolved, when 
boil it slowly to a smooth pulp; take it from the fire, and 
stir in the remainder of the sugar by degrees; when it 
is dissolved, boil the preserve quickly until it becomes 
very thick, and leaves the bottom of the pan visible 
when stirred. The time required for preparing this 
preserve will depend on the kind of rhubarb used, and 
the time of year in which it is made; it will vary from 
an hour and a half to two hours and a quarter. The 
juice should be slowly drawn from it at first. 

RHUBARB JAM.—Boil gently together for three hours 
an equal weight of fine sugar and rhubarb stalks, with 
the juice and grated rind of a lemon to each pound of 
the fruit. When the true flavor of the rhubarb is much 
liked, the lemon-peel should be omitted. A very good 
jam may be made with six ounces less of sugar to the 
pound, by boiling the rhubarb gently for an hour before 
it is added, 

CHERRIES PRESERVED.—Take fine large cherries, 
not very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the 
stones; save whatever juice runs from them; take an 
equal weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a tea- 
cup of water for each pound; set it over the fire until it 
is dissolved, and boiling hot; then put in the juice and 
cherries; buil them gently until clear throughout; take 
them from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them 
on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich, 
and quite thick; set it to cool and settle; take the fruit 
into jars or pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let 
them remain open until the next day; then cover as 
directed. Sweet cherries are improved U@ the addition 
of a pint of red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar 
to it, for four or five pounds of cherries. 

To Dry CnEeRRI£Es.—Take the stems and stones from 
ripe cherries; spread them on flat dishes, and dry them 
in the hot 8un or warm oven; pour whatever juice may 
have run from them, a little at a time, over them; stir 
them about, that they may dry evenly. When they are 
perfectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and 
pack them close in layers; stew a little brown sugary 
and fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry place ; 
or put them in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy 
place. 

To Dry Crerrres.—Having stoned the desired quan- 
tity of good cherries, put a pound and a quarter of fine 
sugar to every pound; beat and sift it over the cherries, 
and let them stand all night. Take them out of the 
sugar, and to every pound of sugar put two spoonfuls 
of water. Boil and skim it well, and then put in the 
cherries; boil the sugar over them, and next morning 
strain them, and to every pound of syrup put half a 
pound more sugar; boil it till it is a little thicker, then 
put in the cherries, and let them boil gently. The next 
day strain them, put them in a stove, and turn them 
every day till they are dry. 

Piums.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson; there 
are of these large and small; the large are called sweet 
damsons, the smiall ones are very rich flavored. The 
great difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins 
crack and the fruit comes to pieces; the rule here laid 
down for preserving them obviates that difficulty. 
Purple gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to 
juice and skins ; and the large horse plum (as it is gene- 
rally known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary 
modes of preserving ; the one recommended herein will 
keep them whole, full, and rich. 


To Preserve Punr_e PLuMs.—Make a syrup of 
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clean brown sugar; clarify . as directed in these 
receipts ; when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it 
over the plums, having picked out all unsound ones and 
stems; let them remain in the syrup two days, then 
drain it off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it 
over again; let them remain another day or two, then 
put them in a preserving kettle over the fire, and simmer 
gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. Small 
damsons are very fine, preserved as cherries or any 
other ripe fruit; clarify the syrup, and when boiling hot 
put in the plums; let them boil very gently until they 
are cooked, and the syrup rich. Put them in pots or 
jars; the next day secure as directed. 

To PRESERVE PLUMS WITHOUT THE Sxk1ns.—Pour 
boiling water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; 
cover them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. 
Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of water 
for each pound of fruit; make it boiling hot, and pour 
it over; let them remain for a day or two, then drain it 
off and boil again; skim it clear, and pour it hot over 
the plums; let them remain until the next day, then 
put them over the fire in the syrup; boil them very 
gently until clear; take them from the syrup with a 
skimmer into the pots or jars; boil the syrup until rich 
and thick ; take off any scum which may arise, then let 
it cool and settle, and pour it over the plums. If brown 
sugar is used, which is quite as good except for green 
gages, clarify it as directed. 

To pry P.iums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones 
from them, @&d lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a 
warm oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do 
not put them out again until the sun will be upon them; 
turn them that they may be done evenly; when perfectly 
dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or 
keep them in bags; hang them in an airy place. 

To Preserve GREEN GAGES.—The following receipt 
appears to Le a good one: Pick and prick all the plums; 
put them into a preserving-pan with cold water enough 
to cover them; let them remain on the fire until the 
water simmers well; then take off, and allow them to 
stand until half cold, putting the plums todrain. To 
every pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, which 
must be boiled in the water from which the plums have 
been taken; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops 
short from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time. 
When the sugar is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, 
and allow them to boil until the sugar covers the pan 
with large bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, 
and let them remain until the following day; drain the 
syrup from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up 
quickly, and pour it over the plums; then set them by; 
do this a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, 
when the syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and let 
them boil for a few minutes; then put them into jars. 
Should the green gages be over ripe, it will be better to 
make jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before 
putting the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the 
sugar to a candy. 

GREEN GaGrs.—These may be greened as directed 
for greening fruit; when taken out, smooth the skins, 
make the syrup boiling hot and pour it over until the 
next day or two, then put them in the syrup over the 
fire, and boil very slowly until they look clear and the 
syrup is rich and thick; then take them from the syrup 
with a skimmer, spread them on fiat dishes to cool, boil 
the syrup quite fast, skim it clear, then let it settle and 
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cool; put the plums into jars and pour the syrup over, 
leaving any sediment which may remain at the bottom. 


JaM OF GREEN GAGES.—Put ripe green gages into a 
kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
soft, then rub them through a sieve of colander, and to 
every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar powdered 
fine, then put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, stir 
it until the whole is of the consistance of jelly, then 
take it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, 
and cover as directed for jelly. Any sort of plums may 
be done in this manner. 


To keer DAmsons.—Put them in small stone jars, o1 
wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their necks 
in a kettle of cold water; set it ever the fire to become 
boiling hot, then take it off, and let the bottles remain 
until the water is cold; the next day fill the bottles with 
cold water, and cork and seal them. These may be 
used the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may be done 
in this way. 

To PrEesERVE DAMSONS A SECOND Way.—Put 4 
quart of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugar 
stewed between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or 
put it into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire 
for an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juice off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over 
the plums; when cold, cover as directed for preserves. 


To PRESERVE APPLES.—Pare and core, and cut them 
in halves or quarters; take as many pounds of the best 
brown sugar; put a teacup of water to each pound. 
When it is dissolved, set it over the fire; and when 
beiling hot, put in the fruit, and let it boil gently until 
it is clear, and the syrup thick; take the fruit with a 
skimmer on to flat dishes, spread it te cool, then put it 
in pots or jars, and pour the jelly over. Lemons boiled 
tender in water, and sliced thin, may be boiled with the 
apples. 

To PRESERVE P:PPINns IN sLices.—Take the fairest 
pippins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter of 
an inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil two or 
three lemons, and slice them with the apples; take the 
same weight of white sugar (or clarified brown sugar), 
put half a gill of water for each pound of sugar, dissolve 
it, and set it over the fire; when it is boiling hot put in 
the slices, let them boil very gently until they are clear, 
then take them with a skimmer and spread them on flat 
dishes to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite thick, put 
the slices on flat dishes, and pour the syrupover. These 
may be done a day before they are wanted; two hours 
will be sufficient to make a fine dish for dessert or supper. 


To PRESERVE CRAB-ApPLES.—Take off the stem, 
and core them with a penknife, without cutting them 
open ; weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound of 
prepared fruit; put a teacup of water to each pound of 
sugar; put it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is 
all dissolved, and hot, put the apples in; let them boil 
gently until they are clear, then skim them out, and 
spread them on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is 
thick ; put the syrup in whatever they are to be kept, 
and when the syrup is cooled and settled, pour it care- 
fully over the fruit. Slices of lemon bviled with the 
fruit may be considered an improvement; one lemon is 
enough for several pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may 
be preserved whole, with only half an inch of the stem 
on; three quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit. 


BAxED SwEET APPpLEes.—Wash well the apples; 
place them in a pan with a very little water, that the 
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juice may not burn, if they are to be cooked in a brick 
oven; then put the apples in a jar, cover them close, 
and bake them five or six hours. Sweet apples should 
be baked long after they are tender. 

BAKED Sour APPLes.— Wash well the apples; place 
them in a pan; pour in a teacupful of water and one 
of sugar; bake them slowly till done. Eat them with 
cream and the juice which cooks from them. 

CoppLED APPLES.—Take windfalls, or fall apples; 
wash them, and put half a peck into a preserving-kettle ; 
add half a cup of water, sweetened with a large cup 
of sugar, or half a cup of molasses, Cover them, and 
boil gently until tender. 


To PRESERVE FRUIT SO AS TO KEEP WELLIN A HoT 
CLimMATE.—The fruit to be ripe, but not over ripe; 
picked with care; the best lump sugar used ; and all to 
be boiled rather longer than is usually done in this 
country. Then pour into jars, and, when quite cool, 
tie over with bladder. 

To PRESERVE PeARS.—Take small, rich, fair fruit, 
as soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire ina 
kettle, with water to cover them; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger, then with a 
skimmer take them into cold water; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem, and the blossom end; 
pierce them at the blossom end to the core, then make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; when 
it is boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand 
until the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, 
and again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit 
in the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes, boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

To Stew Pears.—Pare them and cut them in halves, 
if large, or leave them whole, if small; put them in a 
stewpan with very little water, cover them and let them 
stew till tender, then add a small teacup of sugar to a 
quarter of a peck of pears, let them stew until the syrup 
is rich; a lemon boiled with the pears, anc sliced thin 
when the sugar is put in, improves both flavor and color; 
or a wineglass of red wine may be used instead. 

To BAKE Pears.—Wash half a peck of tart pears, 
cut the stems so as to leave only an inch length; put 
them in an iron pot over the fire, with half a pint of 
water and a pint of molasses to them; cover the pot or 
kettle, and let them boil rather gently until the pears 
are soft and the syrup rich, almost like candy; take care 
not to scorch it. 

PEARS IN BRANDY.—Take fine, rich, juicy, but not 
very ripe pears; put them into a saucepan with cold 
water to cover them; set them over a gentle fire and 
simmer them until they will yield to the pressure of 
your finger, then put them into cold water; pare them 
with the greatest care, so that not a single defect may 
remain; make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of 


| white sugar for each pound of fruit, and a cup of water 


to each pound of sugar; when the syrup is clear, and 
boiling hot, put in the pears, boil them gently until they 
are done through and clear, and the syrup is rich; now 
take them with a skimmer into glass jars; boil the syrup 
thick, then mix with it a gill of white brandy to each 
pint, pour it over the fruit, and, when cold, put paper 
and a close-fitting cover over. 

PEAR MARMALADE.—To six pounds of small pears, 
take four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a sauce- 
pan with a little cold water; cover it, and set it over the 
fire until the fruit is soft, then put them into cold water; 
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pare, quarter, and core them ; put to them three teacups 
of water, set them over the fire; roll the sugar fine, 
mash the fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir 
it well together until it is thick, like jelly, then put it in 
tumblers or jars, and when cold, secure it as jelly. 


To BoTTLe FrRvuit.—Cherries, strawberries, sliced 
pine-apple, plums, apricots, gooseberries, &c., may be 
preserved in the following manner, to be used the same 
as fresh fruit: Gather the fruit before it is very ripe; 
put it in wide-mouthed bottles made for the purpose ; 
fill them as full as they will hold, and cork them tight ; 
seal the corks; put some hay in a large saucepan; set 
in the bottles, with hay between them, to prevent their 
touching; then fill the saucepan with water to the necks 
of the bottles, and set it over the fire until the water is 
nearly boiling; then take it off; let it stand until the 
bottles are cold; then keep them in a cool place until 
wanted, when the fruit will be found equal to fresh. 


PINE-APPLE PRESERVE.—Twist off the top and bot- 
tom, and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples; then 
weigh them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, 
or cut them in four or six, and shape each piece likea 
whole pine-apple; to each pound of fruit, put a teacup 
of water; put it in a preserving kettle; cover it, and 
set it over the fire, and let them boil gently until they 
are tender and clear; then take them from the water, 
by sticking a fork in the centre of each slice, or with a 
skimmer into a dish. Put to the water white sugar, a 
pound for each pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dis- 
solved; then put in the pine-apple; cover the kettle, 
and let them boil gently until transparent throughout ; 
when it is so, take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass 
jars; as soon as the syrup is a little cooled, pour it 
over them; let them remain in a cool place until the 
next day, then secure the jars as directed previously. 
Pine-apple done in this way is a delicious preserve. 
The usual manner of preserving it, by putting it into 
the syrup without first boiling it, makes it little better 
than sweetened leather. 

How TO MAKE ToMATo Fics.—Pour boiling water 
over the tomatoes in order to remove the skin; then 
weigh them and place them in a stone jar, with as 
much sugar as you have tomatoes, and let them stand 
two days; then pour off the syrup, and boil and skim it 
until no scum rises. Then pour it over the tomatoes, 
and let them stand two days, as before, then boil and 
skim again. After the third time they are fit to dry, 
if the weather is good; if not, let them stand in the 
syrup until drying weather. Then place on large earthen 
plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, which 
will take about a week, after which pack them down in 
small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar between 
every layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner will 
keep for years. 

TOMATO PRESERVES.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let 
them stand over night. Take the tomatoes out of the 
sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum. Putin 
the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
remove the fruit again and boil until the syrup thickens. 
On cooling, put the fruit into jars and pour the syrup 
over it, and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and 
you will have something to please the taste of the most 
fastidious. 

To PreseERvE CucumMBERS AND MeEtons.—Take 
large cucumbers, green, and free from seed; put them 
in a large jar of salt and water, with vine leaves on the 
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top; set them by the fireside till they are yellow ; then 
wash and set them over a slow fire in alum and water, 
covered witb vine leaves ; let them boil till they become 
green; teke them off, and let them stand in the liquor 
till cold; then quarter them, and take out the seed and 
pulp; put them in cold spring water, changing it twice 
a day for three days. Have ready a syrup made thus: 
to one pound of loaf-sugar, half an ounce of ginger 
bruised, with as much water as will wet it; when it ‘s 
quite free from scum, put in, when boiling, the rind of 
a lemon and juice; when quite cold, pour the syrup on 
the melons. If the syrup is too thin, after standing two 
or three days, boil it again, and add a little more sugar. 
A spoonful of rum gives it the West Indian flavor. 
Gherkins may be preserved the same way. One ounce 
of alum, when pounded, is sufficient for a dozen melons 
of a middling size. 

BARBERRIES.—Preserve them the same as currants; 
or they may be preserved in molasses. Pick them from 
the stems, and put them into a jug or jar with molasses 
to cover them. The acid soon destroys all taste of mo- 
lasses. The small winter or frost grape may be done in 
the same manner. 

Pine-AprpLe Jeviy.—Take a perfectly ripe and 
sound pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut it in small 
pieces; bruise them, and to each pound put a teacup 
of water; put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
cover the kettle, and let them boil for twenty minutes; 
then strain it, and squeeze it through a bit of muslin. 
For each pound of fruit take a pound of sugar; puta 
teacup of water to each pound; set it over the fire until 
it is dissolved ; then add the pine-apple juice. Foreach 
quart of the syrup, clarify an ounce of the best isin- 
glass, and stir it in; let it boil until, by taking some on 
a plate to cool, you find it a stiff jelly. Secure it as 
directed. 

A New Preserve.—A correspondent sends us the 
following: “I have lately been very busy making a 
new kind of preserve, which, I may say, is quite a dis- 
covery, to me at least, and which promises to insure 
me a plentiful supply of good, wholesome jam, fur my 
family during the winter, at a price below the usual 
cost of preserves. I was, the other day, making some 
ordinary apple jam, and before finishing it, I put in 
some blackberry juice, in order to give it a little color, 
and I was surprised at finding how much the preserve 
was improved by the addition ; so much so that it might 
very easily be mistaken for damson jam. And as you 
will see, by the following proportions, the cost must be 
very small, wherever apples and blackberries are to be 
got. I put to two quarts of the juice of blackberries— 
that is, I bring the berries up to a simmer for five 
minutes, and then strain them through a coarse cloth— 
about six pounds’ weight of cut-up apples, and one 
pound of crushed lump-sugar, and stew it up in the 
usual way, till the apples are softened down, and the 
mass becomes of the usual thickness. It is wholesome 
and good, and I thought that what was within any one’s 
reach ought to be known.” 


To PRESERVE SEVILLE ORANGES WHOLE.—Cut a 
hole at the stem end of the oranges, the size of a half 
dime, take out all the pulp, put the oranges into cold 
water for two days, changing it twice a day; boil them 
rather more than an hour, but do not cover them, as it 
will spoil the color; have ready a good syrup, into 
which put the oranges, and boil them till they look 
clear; then take out the seeds, skins, &c., from the pulp 
first taken out of the oranges, and add to it one of the 
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whole oranges, previously boiled, with an equal weight 
of sugar to it and the pulp; boil this together till it 
looks clear, over a slow fire, and, when cold, fill the 
oranges with this marmalade, and put on the tops; 
cover them with syrup, and put brandy paper on the 
top of the jar. It is better to take out the inside at first, 
to preserve the fine flavor of the juice and pulp, which 
would be injured by boiling in the water. 


ORABGES IN JELLY.—Take a dozen of the smallest 
sized oranges; boil them in three changes of water, 
until a straw will easily penetrate the skin; take half 
a pound of white sugar for each pound of oranges, and 
for each pound of sugar a small teacup of water; 
when it is all dissolved set it over a gentle fire, put in 
the oranges, cover them, and let them boil gently ; when 
the fruit looks clear, take the oranges up, cut them half- 
way down in quarters, or cut them entirely through ; 
put to the syrup half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in 
a little hot water, give it one boil, then take some of it 
into a saucer; if it is not as thick as you wish, boil ita 
short time longer, put the oranges into a deep glass dish, 
and turn the jelly over them. Apple-jelly may be used 
instead of isinglass. Lemons may be done in this 
manner. This is a highly ornamental dish, and may be 
made the day before it is wanted. This jelly may be 
made firm, and the oranges slices; put an ounce of 
isinglass to a quart of syrup. Put the jelly an inch 
deep in the mould; when it is cold, lay in slices of the 
preserved orange; put more jelly in; when that is cold, 
put on more slices; and so continue until the mould is 
full. When wanted, dip the mould for an instant in 
hot water, then turn it out on a flat glasgdish. 

OraNGE JeLLy.—Put one quart of water into a 
saucepan with a quarter of a pound of hartshorn 
shavings, or two ounces of isinglass broken small; boil 
it gently until it is a strong jelly; take the juice from 
four large oranges, and two fine lemons, and half the 
yellow rind from one orange and one lemon, pared 
thin ; put them to the jelly, and make it sweet with loar- 
sugar; then beat the whites of four eggs to a high froth, 
mix it in, and let it boil for ten minutes; then run it 
through a jelly bag once or twice, until it is perfectly 
clear; put it in fancy moulds. When you wish to serve 
it, set the mould for a few seconds in a pan of hot water, 
turn a flat glass or china dish over the mould, reverse 
it with the mould upon it, and if the jelly does not 
immediately loosen, give it a smart tap with the hand. 

CANDIED ORANGE OR LEMON PEEL.—Boil the rind 
from thick skin oranges or lemons in plenty of water, 
until they are tender, and the bitterness is out ; change 
the water once or twice if necessary. Clarify half a 
pound of sugar with half a cup of water for each pound 
of peel; when it is clear, put in the peels, cover them, 
and boil them until clear, and the syrup almost a candy ; 
then take them out, and lay them on inverted sieves to 
dry; boil the syrup with additional sugar, then put in 
the peels; stir them about until the sugar candies around 
them ; then take them on to a sieve, and set them into 
& warm oven, or before a fire; when perfectly dry, pack 
them in a wooden box, with tissue paper between. 

To Canpy Frvuit.—After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from the 
syrup; drain it on a sieve; to a pound of loaf-sugar 
put half a teacup of water; when it is dissolved, set it 
over a moderate fire ; when boiling hot, put in the fruit; 
stir it continually until the sugar is candied about it; 
then take it upon a sieve, and dry it in a warm oven, or 
before a fire; repeat this two or three times if you wish. 
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E’en as the tenderness of dew distils, 

When summer’s day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of the heart and eyes, 

When all of genius that can perish, dies.” 
BYRON. 

Tue recent decease of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, one 
of the most popular of American novelists, and more 
highly esteemed for her virtues than for her genius, even, 
requires a tribute of affectionate remembrance in onr 
** Book,”? devoted as it is to the best interests of women. 

We never had the pleasure of a personal intercourse 
with Mrs. Hentz, but, on the occasion of preparing 
“ Woman’s Record,’’* we held an intimate correspond- 
ence by letter, and from her communications gathered 
such particulars of her life as will, we are sure, be in- 
teresting to our readers, and enable them better to ap- 
preciate the writings of this lovely and learned lady. 

Caroline Lee Whiting was born in the pleasant village 
of Lancaster, Massachusetts, about thirty-six miles 
from Boston. Her father was General John Whiting, of 
the U. S. Army; two of her brothers were also officers 
in the same service, and one of these, General Henry 
Whiting, was with General Taylor in the Mexican 
War, and distinguished for his literary attainments as 
well as for his military talents. 

Miss Whiting received a careful education, but her 
genius seemed independent of culture. Before she was 
twelve years old she had written a poem, a novel, and 
a tragedy, the last being full of impassioned scenes and 
romantic situations. Had she been trained to literature 
as Miss Edgeworth was, and followed, like her, an easy 
path in life, our faircountrywoman might have rivalled 
the best writers of her sex and race. But Miss Whiting 
had, from her youth, to make literature or authorship a 
secondary object. She was to be a teacher, and she 
married, in accordance with her destiny, Professor N. 
M. Hentz, a French gentleman, of great acquirements ; 
this was in 1823. They settled at Northampton, where 
Mr. Hentz, in conjunction with Mr. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, was conducting a seminary for the education of 
boys. This was given up in a short time, and the newly 
married couple went to Chapel-Hill, North Carolina; 
Mr. Hentz had been appointed Professor of the Modern 
Languages in the college at that place. After some 
years, they removed to Covington, Kentucky, where 
Mrs. Hentz wrote her tragedy of “De Lara: or, The 
Moorish Bride.” This was written to compete for a 
prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the manager of 
the Arch St. Theatre, Philadelphia, for the best tragedy, 
and hers gained the prize. She also wrote two other 
tragedies: “‘ Lamorah; or, The Western Wild” (acted 
at Cincinnati), and “Constance of Werdenberg;” 
neither of these has been published. 

The next removal of Mr. Hentz and family was to Cin- 
cinnati, where they opened a seminary for young ladies, 
which was very flourishing for a time, but subsequent 
events interrupted this prosperity, and they removed in 
15834 to Florence, Alabama. Here they resided, and had 





* “A Dictionary of Distinguished Women,” &c. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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a school in a lovely spot, named by Mrs. Hentz “ Lo- 
cust Dell.” In this place she wrote many of her poetic 
effusions, which were published in the papers of the day, 
but still her mest engrossing duty was that of her school 
and family. After remaining here about nine years, 
they went to Tuscaloosa, and then, in 1845, to Tuscogee ; 
but this place not suiting their purposes, they once more 
removed, in 1848, to Columbus, Georgia, where they 
continued to reside till near the close of her life. 

During all these changes of place, Mrs. Hentz had had 
one constant round of duties, imposed by her profession. 
Mr. Hentz had become a confirmed invalid; the care of 
him as well as of the school devolved on his wife, and 
she performed all with such faithfulness and sweet cheer- 
fulness that no wonder she won the hearts of her friends 
by her goodness, as she charmed those who did not know 
her personally, by the genius and beauty of her writings. 

It was amidst such cares, struggles, and duties, the 
greater portion of the works of this lovely woman were 
written. Her first prose articles were published in 
newspapers or magazines, and these nouvelettes, after- 
wards reprinted in book form, had a wide circulation. 
The first of these was “‘ Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag,’’ pub- 
lished in 1846; “ Linda: or, The Young Pilot of the 
Belle Creole,” in 1850; and “ Rena: or, The Snow 
Bird,” in 1851. From this time Mrs. Hentz devoted 
more of her time to literature, and in 1852 appeared two 
of her most interesting novels, viz: * Eoline: or, Mag- 
nolia Vale,’? and “ Marcus Warland: or, The Long 
Moss Spring.’ In 1853, appeared ** Helen and Arthur ;” 
also, “‘ The Banished Son, and other Stories,’”’ and “* Love 
after Marriage,” &c., three volumes in one year. Her 
next work (1854) was “‘ The Planter’s Northern Bride.”’ 
In 1855, she sent forth “ Robert Graham,” a sequel te 
* Linda,” which, for the earnest religious feeling it incul- 
cates, may be ranked as the best of her writings. Since 
the decease of Mrs. Hentz, 1856, another volume has 
been published, with the title of “ Courtship and Mar- 
riage,” containing twelve tales, illustrative of “la belle 
passion.”?> Among these is included “ The Mob Cap,” 
one of the most popular of her shorter stories. 

If we admire the amount of literary labor performed 
by a lady situated as was Mrs. Hentz, we shall feel in- 
creased regard for the moral healthfulness of her mind, 
which, in its spontaneous flow, as it were, has yet come 
to us insuch purity of sentiment and expression. There 
is not a page to be skipped, not a line which may not be 
read at the family fireside. This purity of style seems 
to be the habitual tone of the writer’s mind, and har- 
monizes with the quiet lessons of morality and patriot- 
ism breathing from, rather than inculcated in, all her 
fictitious compositions. Born and educated at the 
North, but removed to the South while her youthful 
hopes were bright as the sunny clime where her new 
home was found, and also passing some pleasant years 
in the great West, Mrs. Hentz learned the wisdom of 


+ The collected writings of Mrs. Hentz, handsomely 
got up, and illustrated, are now published by Mr. T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia, in ten volumes. We hope he 
will add her Tragedies to this collection, 
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loving her whole country above any particular State or 
section. This true and noble patriotism she teaches in 
all her writings; teaches it, as a woman should, like 
the faith of childhood, to hold its place next to that of 
* Our Father who art in Heaven” in the heart of every 
American citizen. 

One cause of the remarkable facility with which Mrs. 
Hentz wrote was her entire truthfulness. She had the 
gift of utterance in an eminent degree, and she set down 
what she saw and felt without art or premeditation. 
This improvisating manner of composition is thus de- 
scribed by one who knew her well, and had passed much 
time in her pleasant home :— 

“What has often struck me with wonder in regard 
to Mrs. Hentz is the remarkable ease with which she 
writes. When a leisure moment offers itself, she takes 
up her pen, as others do their knitting, and it dances 
swiftly over the paper, as if in vain striving to keep up 
with the current of her thoughts. ‘Aunt Patty’s Scrap 
Bag’ was written while I lived in the family, and as at 
evening I sat at her table, I read it sheet by sheet, ere 
the ink was dry from her pen, and on every page I saw, 
m the record of the affectionate family of the Worths, 
and particularly in the tender relations between Mrs. 
Worth and her daughters, a faithful transcript of the 
author’s own heart.” 

Such a writer may not attain the highest degree of 
literary excellence, because the perfection of every art 
must be wrought out by patient labor; yet genius, and 
Mrs. Hentz was greatly gifted with that intuitive power 
of mind which seizes truth with the grasp of faith and 
uses imagination as a guide to knowledge, genius can 
work both fast and well when the writer has had actual 
experience of life. Mrs. Hentz had large opportunities 
for the study of character; she was the teacher of youth 
from her youth till near the close of her career; and 
she had reached middle age before she ventured to pub- 
lish anything of consequence. We make these remarks, 
because we would warn young ladies against the delu- 
sive hope of rivalling Mrs. Hentz while they are in their 
teens, and before they have learned to live. Let them 
work patiently in their duties like her, and good will 
ceme of it, whether they write books, or by their good 
sense and cultivated taste lend their influence to raise 
the standard of popular literature. 

In private life, the subject of our sketch was eminent 
for her excellence and her power of attaching her friends. 
One of these* thus writes to Professor Hart: “Some 
writer bas said ‘authors should be read, not known.’ 
Mra. Hentz forms a bright exception to this remark. 
Never have I met a more fascinating person. Mind is 
enthroned on her noble brow, and beams in the flashing 
glories of her radiant eyes. She is tall, graceful, and 
dignified, with that high-bred manner which ever be- 
tokens gentle blood. She has much tact and talent in 
conversation, and never speaks without awakening 
interest. She possesses great enthusiasm of character, 
the enthusiasm described by Madame de Stael as ‘ God 
within ue—the love of the good, the holy, and the beau- 
tiful.’ She has neither pretension nor pedantry, and, 
although admirably accomplished, and a perfect classic 
and belles-lettres scholar, she has all the sweet sim- 
plicity of an elegant woman.” 

She was all this, and more—a woman faithful in all 
the relations of domestic life and a Christian lady, de- 
voted to her religious duties. Thus, the life of Mrs. 
Hentz was a volume of instructive examples for her 
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young countrywomen. In her written works, her life 
and the principles that guided her are beautifully sha- 
dowed forth. And though dead, she will, we trust, still 
be the beloved friend of many a young mind, because 
she “ exalts all that is good, noble, and generous in the 
human heart,” and thus leads the heart to love good- 
ness. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE, OR WILLIAM THE 

SILENT, 
Is not a new novel, dear reader, but the hero of a tragic 
and a true history¢ more intensely interesting than any 
romance which genius has invented. The writer, a 
Bostonian, has so identified his own feelings with the 
events he narrates, that he will from henceforth be a 
hero to his countrywomen, who, we predict, will give 
his work a warmer place in their hearts than mere his- 
tory usually commands. Women are the readers in our 
Republic; let them do justice to the new claimant on 
their attention. We give Mr. Motley’s sketch of his 
great hero, as a specimen of the style and spirit of the 
work :— 

“ The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic 
has been at the same time the biography of William the 
Silent. This, while it gives unity to the narrative, ren- 
ders an elaborate description of his character superflu- 
ous. That life was a noble Christian epic; inspired 
with one great purpose from its commencement to its 
close; the stream flowing ever from one fountain with 
expanding fulness, but retaining all its original purity. 
A few general observations are all which are necessary 
by way of conclusion. 

“Tn person, Orange was above the middle height, per- 
fectly well made and sinewy, but rather spare than 
stout. His eyes, hair, beard, and complexion were 
brown. His head was small, symmetrically shaped, 
combining the alertness and compactness characteristic 
of the soldier, with the capacious brow furrowed pre- 
maturely with the horizontal lines of thought, denoting 
the statesman and the sage. His physical appearance 
was, therefore, in harmony with his organization, which 
was of antique model.~ Of his moral qualities, the most 
prominent was his piety. He was more than anything 
else a religious man. From his trust in God he ever 
derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. 
Implicitly relying upon Almighty wisdom and goodness, 
he looked danger in the face with a constant smile, and 
endured incessant labors and trials with a serenity 
which seemed more than human. While, however, his 
soul was full of piety, it was tolerant of error. Sincerely 
and deliberately himself a convert to the Reformed 
Church, he was ready to extend freedom of worship to 
Catholics on the one hand, and to Anabaptists on the 
other, for no man ever felt more keenly than he that the 
Reformer who becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly 
odious. 

“ His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy 
in bearing the whole weight of as unequal a struggle as 
men have ever undertaken was the theme of admiration 
even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, ‘ tranquil 
amid raging billows,’ was the favorite emblem by which 
his friends expressed their sense of his firmness. From 
the time when, as a hostage in France, he first dis- 
covered the plan of Philip to plant the Inquisition in 
the Netherlands, up to the last moment of his life, he 
never faltered in his determination to resist that iniqui- 





+ The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
John Lothrop Motley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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tous scheme. This resistance was the labor of his life, 
To exclude the Inquisition, to maintain the ancient 
liberties of his country, was the task which he appointed 
to himself when a youth of three-and-twenty. Never 
speaking a word concerning a heavenly mission, never 
deluding himself or others with the usual phraseology 
of enthusiasts, he accomplished tasks, through danger, 
amid toils, and with sacrifices such as few men have 
ever been able to make on their country’s altar; for the 
disinterested benevolence of the man was as prominent 
as his fortitude. A prince of high rank and of royal 
revenues, he stripped himself of station, wealth, almost 
at times of the common necessaries of life, and became in 
his country’s cause nearly a beggar as well as an outlaw. 
* + * * . 7 . 

He lived and died, not for himself, but for his country: 
* God pity this poor people!’ were his dying words,” 


How CALUMNY WAS PUNISHED IN PoLAND.—* The 
convicted calumniator of a Senator in Poland was com- 
pelled, in full senate, to lie upon the ground under the 
stall of him whose honor he had attacked, and then de- 
clare aloud that, in spreading abroad injurious reports 
against the honorable senator, he, the calumniator, had 
lied like a dog. He must then, three different times, 
imitate the barking of a dog.”"—General History of Po- 
land, by M. le Chevalier de Polignac, vol. iii. 


THREE Hovrs ScHoor a Day.*—A book has been 
published on this subject, from which we take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ The first and the main business of children and youth 
is to grow. Whoever interposes to defeat the complete 
and perfect fulfilment of that destiny, with whatever 
motive, inflicts on the unfortunate object of his care the 
heaviest and the bitterest curse. Yet with what folly— 
and if not folly, madness—are the requisite means of 
bodily growth withheld from these children and youth, 
who, for ten months or for five months in the year, are 
kept in a school-room for six hours in a day! The 
freest exercise, in the open and pure air, at the beck so 
far as may be of their own free impulses and volatile 
spirits, is the daily demand of every human being till 
the body has done growing: and that, be it remembered, 
is to be had at the proper hours. Not only, with them, is 
the current of life to be maintained—not only is the de- 
mand which daily waste of the body creates to be met, 
but that other draft on the energies of the system, to 
wit, to add to the structure itself, must be promptly 
and fully met, or the penalty is to be paid during every 
hour of existence after maturity, in the daily use of 
powers of body and of mind, less in quantity, and in- 
ferior in quality, to what those powers might have been. 
This is a perfectly piain case. What is buili up during 
growth is to be enjoyed, daily, during the period after 
growth ceases—AND NO MORE. The foundation is laid 
during that season, and so it remains. ‘ As the tree 
falleth, so it lies.’ Language cannot well magnify the 
importance of this question to every individual who has 
not yet reached maturity of bodily growth: who is yet 
laying the foundation and building a structure for life, 
either in imbecility or in power. If the testimony of the 
thousands who are now spending their lives, with 
scarcely a topic of greater interest or higher pleasure 
than their unavailing regrets, could be recorded and 
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published, but little need then be added to arouse at- 
tention. 
* * * 7 7 * 7 

The present high-pressure system in school educa- 
tion, everywhere in vogue, is in the teeth of the natural 
laws. Three hours per day of confinement in the 
school-room is all any human being under twenty-one 
years of age can endure, and live up to the laws of his 
being. This of course presupposes that while in the 
school-room the scholar does what he is there for— 
woRKS. The idea that itis wise for any one to spend an 
idle moment in a school-room presupposes one of two 
things: either utter ignorance of the effect which the 
light of the sun, pure air, and exercise have on the con- 
stitution of man, or else insanity. Ignorance, or in- 
sanity, only, could tolerate the idea that it is wisdom 
to keep a child or youth in a school-room, unemployed. 
So my position is based on the idea, that the business of 
every one, during the three hours, is woRK. Some more 
time than this, during the twenty-four hours, might be 
spent in study—in looking over and preparing lessons 
for the next day, in looking after illustrations from men 
and books—but under other and more inviting circum- 
stances than the irksomeness, tedium, weariness, lassi- 
tude, and uneasiness which ever attend the second 
session of three hours, the same day. The books could 
be taken up as a voluntary, cheerful, and agreeable re- 
laxation, after nourishing and invigorating and healthful 
labor or play, or both; but this is not to be urged: let it 
be voluntary work. In passing, I will remark, that 
useful services, when properly understood and carried 
on, are but another name for play; though, with child- 
ren and youth, never to be substituted entirely for what 
is technically termed play. For this reason, that in the 
play or sports of children and youth, the voluntary 
principle is at work, and that is the energizing principle 
of the human mind; and plays, so called, are something 
they can originate, comprehend, and direct; and, for 
that reason, they go into them with a perfect unction ; 
and the action of the mind, as well as the action of the 
body, sends the hot blood through every fibre. 

“ Now, if this be true, that THREE HOURS A DAY of 
confinement in the school-room—three hours per day of 
mental labor there—is all that the constitution can 
stand, and meet the demands ot growth, then it is true 
that our present school system may truly be denomi- 
nated the ‘ Murder of the Innocents.’ Such, I firmly 
believe it to be. That, in rushing on, with steam-like 
energy, to the accomplishment of a desired end, disre- 
garding and trampling on eternal and fixed laws, which 
forever control results—like a strong man struggling in 
&@ morass, where every effort but sinks him deeper in the 
mire—we are no less surely defeating the attainment of 
stamina of character and of intellectual power. The 
race is dwindling, not gaining, in mental and physical 
force.’’ 


MOSSES. 


The “ Eclectic Review” (English) has lately had an 
article on “‘ Mosses and Mountain Scenery” so cheerily 
and graphically written, that it seemed to bring the fresh 
breeze of the mountain into the heart of the dusty city, 
and show us the pattern of the soft, cool moss on the 
hot brick pavements. How true it is that “mosses 
themselves arouse a thousand reminiscences of moun- 
tains and mountain scenery to those who have mad 
a knowledge of them the ambition of their lives? 
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* Mosses cool and wet”—how sweetly fall the poet’s 
words on the ear! 

“* Mosees are minute plants, not generally more than 
a few inches in height, bearing leaves, and producing, 
at certain seasons, bright-colored fruit, containing the 
spores or seeds. These plants are generally distributed, 
yut are most abundant in moist, shady localities, grow- 
ing most luxuriantly on the shady sides of rocks, and 
trees, and wet banks. They present great variety in 
their habit, arising principally from the diversity of their 
mode of branching, the varying length of stem in differ- 
ent species, and its direction of growth, and the mode 
in which the leaves and capsules are disposed. Some 
have scarcely any evident stem, consisting merely of a 
rosette of leaves, from the centre of which the fruit- 
stalk arises, surmounted by its tiny fruit; others have 
longer stems, which, branching out in all directions 
from the base, form little button-like cushions on the 
bare stone walls and rocks; some, again, form tall, 
bristly, upright, unbranched stems, clothed with leaves; 
while others ramify in all directions into loose attenu- 
ated branches, which creep through the surrounding 
herbage. 

“ The mosses are associated in our minds with fresh 
verdure, but they are not all of a green color. The 
foliage of some kinds® are of a delicate white; others 
are of a golden hue,t and many of a deep brown, ap- 
proaching to black—black, indeed, to the naked eye, 
and only resolved into a paler hue under the powers of 
& microscope. 

* Although minute investigations of these humble 
wants belong almost to our own time, it is not to be 
imagined that the beauty and variety displayed in them 
were not early perceived by the general admirer of 
nature. We have, indeed, record of an early apprecia- 
tion of their interest even apart trom the supposition of 
Hasselquist, that the ‘ Hyssop’ known of old to Solo- 
mon, the wise king of Israel, was a minute moss, which 
still grows on the walls of Jerusalem. Numerous, 
indeed, are the instances of interest excited in these 
lowly plants, independent of their scientific investiga- 
tion, no one of which is more remarkable than the well 
remembered incident of Mungo Park, in the African 
desert, whose life was preserved by the faith inspired 
in his mind by the beauty of a little moss. Plundered 
by banditti, worn out with fatigue, and surrounded 
with all the horrors of the desert, his courage failed 
him, and he sat down to rest his wearied limbs, and 
ponder on his destitute condition. ‘At this moment,’ 
says he, ‘ painful as my reflections were, the extraordi- 
nary beauty of a small moss irresistibly caught my eye; 
and, though the whole plant was not larger than the 
tip of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate the 
delicate conformation of the rvots, leaves, &c., without 
admiration. Can that Being, I thought, who planted, 
watered, and broug?:. to perfection, in this obscure part 
of the world, a thing of so small importance, look with 
unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of crea- 
tures formed after hisown image? Surely not. Retlec- 
tions such as these would not allow me to despair. I 
started up, and, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
travelled forwards, assured that relief was at hand; 
and I was not disappointed.’ 

“There is, indeed, much to admire in the beautiful 
structure of the humble moss; and there is, perhaps, 
nothing that can excite more interest in a rural walk by 
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hedgerows and moss-grown walls than the observation 
of these little fairy plants, for— 
* The lowliest thing 
Some lesson of love to the mind can bring.’ 


And, if we stray into a wood, or by a ‘streamlet’s 
marge,’ 
* What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 
What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone! 
With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 
They feather o’er the steepest edge 
Of mountain mushroom high.’ 


“Like most of the lower flowerless plants, however, 
the mosses reach their maximum of development in 
cold regions; their simple organization enabling their 
development to proceed under conditions which render 
the production of many of the higher plants impossible. 
Accordingly, we find that the mosses increase in num- 
ber of species as we proceed from the equator towards 
the poles, so much 80, indeed, that, within the polar 
circle, mosses and lichens are almost the only vegetable 
productions. In Spitzbergen, Martins found ‘the rocks 
of schistus. rising out of the mass of everlasting ice, 
thickly clothed with mosses.’ 

“ Britain, especially Scotland, lies within the latitudes 
in which mosses, perhaps, reach their maximum of 
species; and the insular moist climate, as well as the 
physical features of the country, conspire to increase 
our native riches in these plants. In Britain, a larger 
number of species is found than in any country in the 
world of the same extent of surface. 

“Tt is on the mountains of Scotland that the mosses are 
to be seen in all their glory; and no pursuit is better 
fitted than muscology for bringing before the admirer of 
scenery the wildest landscapes that the Highlands af- 
ford. Deer-stalking, shooting, fishing, all lead the 
sportsman into the lone glens, over the wide expanse of 
mountain heath, and along the margin of the valley 
stream. But the botanist, and especially the muscolo- 
gist, has a wider range; he seeks the veriest solitudes 
of nature; finds a sure footing on the wild cliffs fearful 
to look upon, where even the wild deer never roam ; and 
finds himself in the midst of those alpine treasures 
which nestle in the bald corries, scooped out of the 
mountain summit (as the poet hath it) by the ‘ Spirit of 
the Storm.’ A mountain stream is the muscvulogist’s 
delight. He espies it afar off. It may be, in reality, a 
mere tiny rivulet, creeping down from rock to rock. 
The distance of many miles dwindles it into the merest 
streak of silvery brightness, reaching from the cloud- 
capped summit to the vale below. But, insignificant as 
it is, that glorious twinkling thread, hanging, as it were, 
between heaven and earth, lights up the gloomy moun- 
tain-side, whose summit is lost in the hazy clouds, 
Delighted will the botanist wander for hours over heath 
and through morass, his eye glistening bright as the 
distant streamlet, at the prospect before him; for he 
knows that those cool waters, derived from the ‘ frigid 
eyes’ of the mountain summit, which 

‘Eternal weep 
In summer suns and autumn rain,’ 
give congenial refreshment to those interesting boreal 
plants which in our latitude only find appropriate con- 
ditions where constant humidity and intense severity 
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of temperature are combined. And, no sooner does he 
reach the stream, even at its least interesting part, 
where it joins the wider stream of the plain below, 
than a rich harvest of alpine flowers and mosses engage 
his eye. All along the rugged banks which have been 
formed by this impetuous streamlet a galaxy of beauties 
present themselves ; and, as he ascends, their rarity and 
interest increase.”’ 

These descriptions are very beautiful ; but our Ameri- 
can variety of moss has characteristics more sublime 
than any the mountains of Scotland can show. A 
friend of ours, the Reverend T. Hempstead, now re- 
siding in Louisiana, has lately sent us the following 
gem, delineating 

THE SOUTHERN MOSS, 

THERE is a little tangled plant that grows 

Within our Southern clime ; 
And in the fanning breezes hangs and flows, 
Like flakes of hoary rime. 


Where’er, at noonday, along dark morasses, 
The forest walks are dim, 

And moaning pines lift up their verdant masses, 
And blasted oaks look grim— 


Far in the old wood’s lone and deep recesses, 
Where the brown shadows seem 

Like living things, its undulating tresses 
From the long branches stream. 


Not formed within wise Nature’s common law, 
No tender roots are found; 

No knotted fibres, shooting down to draw 
Their moisture from the ground. 


The slender stems, not like the violet, spring 
Along the bladed grass, 

Up from a crushed and odorous cup to fling 
An incense as you pass. 


But, high o’er running stream and dewy sod, 
The smail, gray tendrils cling; 

On dark, rough trunks and hoary branches, God 
Has made its folds to swing. 


The little flower that on its stems has birth 
Half turns its liquid eye 

Upon the withered leaves that strew the earth, 
And half upon the sky. 


The squirrel darts along the reaching limb 
From dawn to daylight’s wane— 

Amidst the sea of waving threads for him 
The hunter looks in vain. 


The red-bird, singing, ’gainst the tassels gray 
Presses her flaming breast ; 
And tears, with her strong beak, the threads away, 
To weave them round her nest. | 
ANGLO-FRENCH INSTITUTE, FOR THE EDUCATION 
or Youne Lapies.—Among the changes which the 
** Alliance” has brought about, there is one that pro- 
mises to be of importance to American families travel- 
ling abroad. Many parents, wishing to take their 
young daughters with them for education in the French 
language, will be glad to know that there is now an 
institute in Paris, Faubourg Saint Honoré, Champs Ely- 
ses, that promises to be a safe and excellent place of 
instruction. This school is under the special care of 
the “Clergymen of the Reformed Church in Paris.” 
The patronage of such men will be sufficient guarantee 
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to American parents. “A Religious Home” is hus 
secured, combined with the refined accomplishments of 
foreign education. The agents in Paris are the Messrs. 
Arthur, agents to the British embassy, Rue Castiglione 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.— The following Articles are ac- 
cepted: “Ocean Depths’”—“ Lady, school thy Heart !""— 
“To Spring Flowers”—* A Child’s Thought’’—“ Be 
Hopeful and Faithful’ —“ Sister Mary’—‘“ This is 
Life”—“ Away’’—* Nora Linn’’—* Smiles of Nature’’— 
* Huon, &c.”— Our Broken Lyre’’—‘ A Blessing on 
the Rain”—* There is a Fount”—* The Schoolmis- 
tress”—and “ Musings." 

We do not need the remaining articles, viz: “‘ The 
Sweetest Spot’?—‘* Music’—“ The Rejected’’—“ Im- 
promptu’’—** Song’—‘“* To the ‘Book,’ &c.”—(Very 
kindly done; but it will not do)—* Early Memories”— 
‘The Impromptu Marriage”—* Peace’’—‘‘ Aunt Ame- 
lia—a Sketch”—* Art’’—* Our Father”’—*“ Our Minnie, 
&c.”—** Love”—* She is Nobody’’—“ Fidelity” —* The 
Locket’’—“ The Dedication”—* The Inhabitants say I 
am Sick”—“ Isabel’’——“‘ Short Comings” —*‘ A Sketch” — 
* Ponce de Leon”—* The Spanish Duchess and the 
Orphan Boy”—and “ Proud,” 
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Booxs By MaArL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 

From J. B. LipprxcotT & Co., 20 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia :-—. 

THE MYTH OF HIAWATHA, and other Oral Le- 
gends, Mythologie and Allegoric, of the North American 
Indians. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D. Years ago, 
we perused with extreme pleasure, but under another 
title, the simple, yet attractive stories comprised in this 
very acceptable volume. Since the geniusof an Ameri- 
can poet has excited popular interest in the legendary 
history of our predecessors as “sons of the soil,’”? we 
have nodoubt that this work will obtain the well merited 
patronage of every American reader, who would inform 
himself with regard to the manners, customs, and pecu- 
liar mythology of the red fathers of the northern portion 
of the New World. 

From SAMUEL FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York, through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BROUGHAM’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Consisting 
of a Collection of Dramas, Comedies, and Farces. By 
John Brougham. Selected from French’s American 
Drama. With a portrait on steel, and Memoir of the 
Author, by R. Shelton Mackenzie, Esq. This is an ele- 
gant stage edition of the first volume of the works of one 
of the most successful modern dramatic authors. It 
contains the following comedies, farces, and plays: 
“ Game of Life,” “ Love and Murder,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,’’ “‘ Temptation,” “Game of Love,” “ Poca- 
hontas,”? “ Dombey and Son,” and “Romance and 
Reality.” 

FRENCH’S AMERICAN DRAMA; Consisting of a 
Collection of Tragedies, Dramas, Comedies, Farces, elc., 
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ete. With portrait and Memoir of Edwin Forrest. Like 
the work noticed above, this volume, the first of a series 

f a similar character, is adapted to the stage. Its con- 
tents embrace the following popular plays: “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” “‘ Popping the Question,” “ La Tour 
de Nesle,” “ Deaf as a Post,” “‘ Theresa, or, the Orphan 
of Geneva,” “ Flying Dutchman,” “New Footman,” 
and “ Pleasant Neighbor.’ Of both these collections we 
ean safely say, after a careful reading, that they contain 
nothing at which true modesty need blush. 

From Leary & Getz, Philadelphia :— 

SHORT SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
By Jonathan Edmonson, A. M. With an Introduction 
by Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D., late President of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. Sixth American, from the fifth 
London edition. This is another of those volumes 
which always possess a peculiar interest for the Chris- 
tian believer, and which those who are seeking for the 
consolations of religion may consult with safety and 
with profit. It contains one hundred and forty sermons, 
printed in large clear type, and is substantially bound. 
The introduction, by the Rev. Dr. Durbin, is a far better 
eulogium of the work than we can presume to offer. 

From Linpsay & BLAKIsSTON, Philadelphia :— 

HOURS OF SORROW CHEERED AND COM- 
FORTED. By Charlotte Elliott, authoress of “ Hymns 
for a Week.” A beautiful little volume of poems, whose 
merits have rendered a fifth edition of them necessary 
to supply the demands of English admirers, and which, 
being chiefly devoted to religious subjects, will be found 
full of consolation and interest by the contemplative 
Christian reader, 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLAKIsTON, PhiladeJphia :— 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES EXPLAINED. 
By James M. Macdonald, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. 
We have here a learned work partially devoted to phi- 
lological questions, in the settlement of which neither 
our inclination nor our position permits us to interfere. 
From a cursory examination of its contents, however, 
we have no doubt that it will prove highly interest- 
ing and instructive to biblical commentators and theo- 
logical students. It contains, in parallel columns, the 
* authorized,” and a “revised version” of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, which latter will of itself be a curiosity to 
the reader, but more particularly so when taken in con- 
nection with the explanations that follow. 

MEMOIR OF FRANCES E. H. M’LELLAN, with 
a Selection from her Letters. By her cousin, R..M. Has- 
kell. This memoir of a most pious and amiable lady is 
calculated to inspire the heart of the Christian reader 
with a deep, but not melancholy interest. Her letters 
to her youthful friends are full of solicitude for their 
happiness in a future life, and breathe the true spirit of 
faith, and of that charity which embraces the whole 
world in its affections. 

From G. Cotuiis, N. W. corner of Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Original and Selected. Edited by Fanny Dale. The 
contents of this small but attractive volume cannot be 
too‘warmly commended to the consideration of parents. 
They will leave the purest impressions upon the minds 
of youthful readers, and incite their hearts to feelings 
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of love and kindness, and to the practice of virtuous 
and noble actions. 


From HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y., through PARRY 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

A LADY’S SECOND JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD; from London to the Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas, etc. ; Cali- 
fornia, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United States. 
By Ida Pfeiffer, authoress of “The Lady’s Journey 
Round the World,” etc. The author of this volume has 
become quite celebrated as a traveller. The present 
publication, as will be seen by its title, is an account of 
her second voyage round the world, in the latter part of 
which, the lady, after a visit to San Francisco, made her 
entrance into our Atlantic States at New Orleans, and 
took her departure from them at New York. Her route, 
however, was not such a one as enabled her to observe 
any great portion of our country, being confined almost 
entirely to the waters of our western rivers and north- 
ern lakes, until she reached the St. Lawrence, by which 
she visited Montreal and Quebec. It will, therefore, be 
very evident to the reader, that the “lady” had but little 
time and less opportunity to form a correct judgment of 
the character of our people, or of the working of our po- 
litical and social systems, state or national. Yet, fol- 
lowing in the track of many “ illustrious predecessors,”’ 
our “lady” traveller would have us believe that she 
comprehended everything connected with the Republic, 
chiefly from the observations she made while prome- 
nading the decks of Mississippi or Lake steamers. These 
observations, it must be confessed, are sometimes quite 
favorable; but only so when our chivalrous steamboat 
captains have proved themselves to be true gentlemen 
by presenting the “lady”? with a free ticket. Neverthe- 
less, Madame Pfeiffer is a pleasant writer, and an en- 
tertaining narrator of rather indifferent incidents. This 
remark is especially true in regard to the earlier por- 
tions of the volume, the facts of which we have not 
presumed to question, but which, we hope, rest upon a 
broader, deeper, and more general knowledge of the 
countries and peoples to which they relate, than do 
those referring to the peculiar habits, customs, and 
manners of the population of our own republic. 

MECHANIC’S TABLES: containing Areas and Cir- 
cumferences of Circles, and Sides of equal Squares; Cir- 
cumferences of angled Hoops, angled outside and inside ; 
Cutting of Boiler Plates, Covering of Solids, etc., and 
Weights of various Metals, etc. etc. etc. Miscellaneous 
Notes, comprising Dimensions of Materials, Alloys, Paints, 
Lackers, etc. By Charles H. Haswell, Marine Engineer. 
The title of this volume sufficiently indicates the useful 
and practical nature of its contents. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. By 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., author of the “ History of 
Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo,” etc. etc. Read- 
ers of history have long since become acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the author of these volumes. If he 
is not as rhetorical as others are, he is generally more 
plainly truthful. {f his imagination does not lead him 
into brilliant fields of speculation, his desire to be cor- 
rect conducts the reader into a path which he may 7 
low with a reasonable hope of reaching a knowledge Of 
simple facts. If he is neither so eloquent, so descriptive, 
nor so popular, as are many of the modern English and 
American historians, we yet think that it will be gene- 
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rally acknowledged that he is a writer who, while he 
appeals to the unprejudiced of his own times, fearlessly 
relies upon the impartial sentence of posterity. Of 
course, in all we have said, we express no opinion either 
in favor of or against the peculiar political principles or 
views entertained by Mr. Alison; they are his own, are 
distinct from his historical narrative, and involve no 
questions about which thinking men may not differ. 

A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, THEORETI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
the University of the City of New York, and author of 
*A Course of Mathematics,” etc. “ Many text-books 
on arithmetic,” to use the language of the author of this 
treatise, “‘ while they aspire to the reputation of being 
eminently practical, are adapted to no higher end than 
that of making blind, though perhaps rapid, computers. 
The present volume claims a different character. An 
attempt has here been made to develop every principle 
in its natural order; to demonstrate every rule briefly, 
but rigorously ; to accustom the pupil to think clearly, 
and to express his ideas with precision.’’ 

SELECT ORATIONS OF M. T. CICERO. Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonge. This translation is fully equal 
in spirit and faithfulness to any of its predecessors in 
the truly excellent classical series of which it forms a 
part. It is marred, however, by not a few typographical 
errors—a misfortune not exclusively its own, we may 
add; for there is scarcely a book upon our table that is 
not more or less seriously disfigured in the same way. 

THE HUGUENOT EXILES: or, the Times of Louis 
XIV. An Historical Novel, The name of the author of 
this novel is not announced to us. Assuming to be 
founded upon historical facts connected with the politico- 
religious wars of France, it presents some very frightful, 
but, as we hope, very exaggerated pictures. 

LEARNING TO READ. Consisting of Easy and 
Entertaining Lessons, designed to interest and assist young 
Children in studying the Forms of the Letters, and in be- 
ginning to read. By Jacob Abbott. MDlustrated with 
one hundred and sixty engravings. We have duly no- 
tived the two preceding numbers of “ Harper’s Picture 
Books for the Nursery’—“ Learning to Talk,” and 
* Learning to Think.” The present volume—‘ Learn- 
ing to Read’’—carries out in an attractive and admira- 
ble manner the original design of the author. 

VAGABOND LIFE IN MEXICO. By Gabriel Ferry, 
for seven years resident in that country. The condition 
of Mexico, politically, socially, and religiously, is truly 
to be deplored; but leading a “‘ vagabond life’’ is not the 
honest way to obtain information with regard to the 
manners or morals of the people of it or any other 
country. Consequently, we cannot recommend the pre- 
sent volume. No father, indeed, if we are not very 
much mistaken, would like to read it to his daughter. 
Besides, having met with an exceedingly ancient Joe 
Miller among the earliest of its anecdotes, we are led 
thereby to entertain reasonable doubts as to the general 
veracity of those that follow. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 
An imaginary Biography, founded on Fact, illustrative of 
the History, Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and 
Social Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Baby- 
lonians, Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient Nations, 
in the Days of Pericles and Nehemiah. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, F.R.G.S., author of “The Geography of 
The title of this 


Herodotus,” etc. In two volumes. 
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work so fully explains its character and design that 
we do not feel called upon to notice it any further than 
to give itour hearty approval. The style in which it is 
written is adapted at once to the comprehension of 
children and to the taste of the most refined scholar. 

From J. 8. REDFIELD, New York, through ZieBeRr, 
Philadelphia :— 

PAUL FERROLL. A Tale. By the author of “IX 
Poems by V.” It is somewhat singular that a romance, 
80 powerfully written as “ Paul Ferroll,’’ should have 
been neglected by our enterprising publishers, until 
English admirers had called for a fourth edition. 
Though from the first chapter we have a mysterious 
presentiment as to the final unfolding of the story, yet 
its exciting interest continually grows upon us, and 
leads us enchained to the catastrophe, which, after all 
our shrewd conjectures, affords a full share of surprise. 
The character of Paul Ferroll is painted by one who has 
studied the deepest emotions of the human heart, and, 
strange, novel, and fearfully singular though the pie- 
ture may be, we feel that it is copied from nature. The 
morality of the entire work is unexceptionable, and the 
great lesson it teaches one of the most solemn import- 
ance. 

POEMS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, author of 
“ The Study of Words,” “ English, Past and Present,” 
* Lessons on Proverbs,” “Synonyms of the New Tes- 
tament,’”’ “Calderon,” etc. The poems here, for the 
first time, presented to the consideration of American 
readers, are generally of a religious character, and 
always moral in their tone. They fully evidence not 
only the wonderful versatility of their author’s talents, 
but also that the deepest religious feeling and the com- 
pactest imagination are not of necessity uncongenial 
qualities of the mind. 

CALDERON: his Life and Genius, with Spectmens of 
his Plays. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., author 
of “The Study of Words,” ‘ Poems,” etc. etc. The 
brief title of this volume will sufficiently indicate the 
nature of its contents. The reader will find it, like all 
of the Rev. Mr. Trench’s productions, a work abounding 
with attractions both profitable and pleasurable. 

HOMERIC BALLADS, AND COMEDIES OF LU- 
CIAN. Translated by the late William Maginn, LL. D. 
Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, editor of * Shiel’s 
Sketches of the Irish Bar,” “ Noctes Ambrosianz,”’ etc. 
In previous notices, we have more than once expressed 
our unqualified admiration of Dr. Maginn’s talents and 
scholarship, as well as of his excellent qualities as a 
wit, a humorist, and a philosophic critic. The volume 
before us, in which his natural gifts as a poet are 
pleasingly combined with his scholarly acquirements, 
will be found an acceptable addition to the library of 
every reader of refined taste. The first twelve of the 
Homeric Ballads are versified from the Odyssey, the 
remaining four from the Iliad, of the immortal bard 
whose name their title will indicate. The judgment and 
industry which Dr. Mackenzie has uniformly displayed 
as an editor, are as evident in this volume as in any of 
the numerous works hitherto introduced by him to the 
attention of the American reading public. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH: being Selections from his Writings, and Pas- 
sages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With a Bicgraphical 
Memoir and Notes. By Evert A. Duyckinck. The 
works of no modern author, with whom we are ac- 
quainted, combine so much practical, everyday philo- 
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sophy, and sound moral and religious sentiment, with 
generous wit, dry humor, and amusing speculations, as 
do those of the reverend gentleman from whose writings 
most of the matter contained in this publication has 
been derived. The editor has evinced a deep acquaint- 
ance with the virtues and weaknesses of the human heart 
in his biographical sketch, and an excellent taste in his 
selections from the “wit and wisdom” of the impulsive 
and eccentric, but truly good-hearted clergyman, whose 
name and fame, we doubt not, this volume will help to 
familiarize and perpetuate. 

PHILLY AND KIT; or, Life and Raiment. By 
Caroline Chesebro’, author of “ Dream-land by Day- 
light,” “ Isa, a Pilgrimage,”’ etc. etc. Though we have 
great confidence in the existence of such curiosities as 
honest newsboys, innocent apple-girls, industrious or- 
gan-grinders, and romantic image-sellers, and are ex- 
tremely sure that beneath the rags and equalor of 
poverty the noblest virtues and sublimest charities lie 
hidden, we still think that such stories as the two con- 
tained in this volume are at present little needed, how- 
ever brilliantly composed they may be. In making 
these remarks, we do not wish to be considered as 
derogating in the least from the acknowledged ability 
or good intentions of the fair author of “ Philly and 
Kit,” who, we may conscientiously say, has given a 
singular air of novelty to very common subjects. 

From Derspy & JACKSON, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dery, Cincinnati, through PARRY 
& McMILLay, Philadelphia :— 

THE BUNSBY PAPERS. Second series. IRISH 
ECHOES. By John Brougham, author of “ A Basket 
of Chips,” ete. With designs by McLenan. We have 
here a number of very amusing stories, illustrative 
of Irish life, all of which, however, are made the 
medium of conveying some sound moral lessons to the 
reader. It requires a peculiar power, which Mr. Brough- 
am seems to possess, to be able toentertain the mind 
with humorous trifles, and, at the same time, to instruct 
and reform the heart. 

From Derpy & JAcKsoN, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York, and H. W. Dery, Cincinnati, through C. G, 
Henverson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WAU-BUN, THE “EARLY DAY” IN THE 
NORTHWEST. By Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of Chicago. 
With illustrations. Every patriotic American who can 
(and what true American does not?) take an interest in 
the rapid progress which our country has made within 
a comparatively few years, will be grateful for the 
pleasure and information that are to be derived from the 
perusal of this volume. The records of the settlement 
of this Union, whether North, South, or West, have no 
parallel, it may be truly asserted, in any similar annals 
of the progress of mankind, under any other clime or 
form of government. These records, however, are not 
written in a dry statistical style, but are enlivened by 
numerous military, social, and personal anecdotes con- 
nected with the wild and romantic history of the region 
in which the present populous and thriving city of 
Chicago is included. The engravings which embellish 
this valuable work are from drawings by Mrs. Kinzie, 
and aifurd no weak evidence of her abilities as an artist. 

From De Witt & DavEeNnporRT, New York:— 

A DEFENCE OF THE AMERICAN POLICY, as 
opposed to the Encroachments of Foreign Influence, and 
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especially to the Interference of the Papacy in the Politicat 
Interests and Affairs of the United States. By Thomas 
R. Whitney. The character of this volume, and the 
principles and policy advocated by its author, will be 
readily understood. Its title is sufficiently explicit. “ It 
is written,’? says the preface, “for the people in the 
United States, whether Native or Foreign, Protestant or 
Catholic,” and “affords a review of the five prominent 
elements in the political atmusphere of the present day, 
viz: Americanism, Foreign Influence, Protestantism, 
Romanism, and State Sovereignty.” 

SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the author of 
“Salad for the Solitary.” In noticing a former produc- 
tion from the pen of the author of this work, we gave 
him, if we mistake not, our heartiest commendation. 
To speak briefly, we need only say that he is the D’Is- 
raeli of the United States. The ingredients of the lite 
rary salad he now offers to us are really tempting. 
They are as follows: Bookcraft, The Modern Moloch, 
The Toilet and its Devotees, The Mysteries of Medicine, 
The Cycle of the Seasons, The Humors of the Law, The 
Mute Creation, Pulpit Peculiarities, The Larcenies of 
Literature, and A Suray Leaf. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :-— 

LIFE SKETCHES FROM COMMON PATHS. 4A 
Series of American Tales. By Mrs. Julia L. Dumont. 
There are fourteen different stories in this volume, all 
of which are written in a style of mingled energy and 
simplicity, such as could only emanate from the heart 
of an educated and affectionate mother, solicitous for 
the well-being of her children, to whom they are dedi- 
cated. 

From GARRETT & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PreTeRsON, Philadelphia :— 

FRED. GRAHAM: or, Masks and Faces. By J. Fred- 
erick Smith, author of “Charles Vavasseur,” “ Stan- 
field Hall,” etc. ete. This is one of the most absorbing 
and most finished works of an English novelist no less 
famous for excellence than for fertility. 

CYRILLA. A Romance. By“the author of “ The 
Initials.” We have not had time to read this novel, 
but, with our previous knowledge of the genius and 
well-toned moral sentiments of its fair authoress, we 
can scarcely hesitate to recommend it as a work worthy 
of perusal. 

From WHITTEMORE, NILEs, & HALL, Boston:— 

TRIFLETON PAPERS. By Trifle and the Editor. 
This is a series of genial, spirited, humorous, and sen- 
timental letters, purporting to have passed between Mr. 
Trifle, who had but recently placed himself under the 
pleasing influences of the country, and the editor of 4 
city paper. Their author, in our opinion, is worthy of 
being ranked among the first of those writers who have 
enriched our literature by their peculiar sketches of 
rural life. 

From Jonn P. Jewett & Co., Boston, through Ma- 
son & BROTHERS, New York. 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN; or, Breck’s Book of 
Flowers. By Joseph Breck, seedsman and florist, and 
former editor of the “‘ New England Farmer and Horti- 
cultural Register.” This work is designed, as the writer 
tells us in his preface, as a beok of reference for those 
who desire some simple instructions as to the mode of 
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culture, or description of the habits of plants or seeds 
which they may wish to cultivate. The author evi- 
dently understands his business; and his directions are 
so simple and definite that there can be no difficulty in 
understanding them. The book is quite a comprehen- 
siveone. Within the compass of nearly four hundred 
pages, all the plants which we are likely to meet with 
in these latitudes are treated of; their habits and the 
mode of treatment adapted to insure their successful 
growth explained. An appendix has been added to this 
later addition, containing, among other articles, one on 
the management of plants for the parlor, which will be 
very useful to many whose only garden is within their 
window. 

PETER GOTT, THE CAPE ANN FISHERMAN. 
By J. Reynolds, M. D. This is a simple and unvar- 
nished story of every-day life among the fishermen on 
the eastern coast of Massachusetts. When so many 
highly wrought and over-colored pictures are sent forth 
frum the press, it is well to have one of these sober, 
truthful delineations to show us life as it really is—a 
serious and toilsome march from one duty performed to 
another yet to be done; and not a fierce battle with fate, 
trom which we come off either victors and triumphant 
for the rest of our days, or else are left a useless corpse 
on the field of the struggle. Peter Gott is a picture of 
the New Englander of the true stamp. From a father- 
less fisher-boy, with a mother and younger brothers 
and sisters partly dependent on him, he raised himself 
by toil and generous self-denial to the position of an 
independent capitalist. And the wealth he acquired he 
employed not only for his own benefit, but for the good 
of the community among whom he had grown up. We 
would recommend this book as one well suited to beys, 
both for the story and the moral it conveys. 

LIFE OF SCHAMYL; and Narrative of the Circassian 
War of Independence against Russia. By J. Milton 
Mackie, author of *‘ Cosas de Espaiia.” A life of this 
great hero and lawgiver of our own times has been 
needed. We hear of Schamy] as the successful general 
who has so long resisted the encroachments of the Rus- 
sians, and preserved the independence of his own 
people, while preventing his powerful enemy from 
wresting from his dominion the mountain passes through 
which their armies and their commerce could sweep 
unrestrained upon the fertile plains of Persia and 
India. We know that his power is founded, not upon 
his birth or his own usurpation, but on the love and 
reverence with which his people regard one whom they 
consider the successor of Mohammed, and commissioned 
by Allah to preserve their liberties. In this spirited 
work we have as full an account of his life as could be 
expected at this time, ere death has opened for him the 
records of time. And we have also a graphic and inte- 
resting account of Circassia and the Circassians. 

THE YOUTH OF THE OLD DOMINION. By 
Samuel Hopkins. The author has succeeded admirably 
in his design of throwing the interest that the young 
generally attach to works of fiction only, around this 
history of the early days of Virginia. He had, indeed, a 
good subject to work upon, for the settlement of that 
State was in itself a romance; and John Smith and 
Pocahontas are such a hero and heroine as are seldom 
to be met with even in fiction. The history is carried 
down to the time of Bacon’s rebellion and defeat in 1676. 

THE ROMAN EXILE. By Guglielmo Gajani, pro- 
fessor of civil and canon law, &. We took up this 
work with some reluctance, gupposing it, from its title, 
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to be one of those romances full of overstrained senti- 
ment, overwrought passion, and improbable adventure 
which abound in these days of fiction. But we were 
agreeably undeceived by finding it to be a true account 
of the life of a Roman patriot of our own day, of a 
man born in 1822, and exiled in 1849 for taking part in 
that glorious attempt to make of Rome once more a free 
and independent republic, which was so basely crushed, 
when almost on the point of fruition, by the arts and 
arms of Louis Napoleon. 

We learn from this book that the grand old Roman 
love of liberty still burns in many a devoted heart in 
Italy. And the writer also gives us a clear idea of the 
workings of that detestable tyranny under which the 
Italians have so long been enslaved; and we can un- 
derstand how unscrupulous ambition, supported by 
Austrian power, has been able to make of the beautiful 
and once haughty land of Italy the wreck and byword 
that it now is. 

FOREST AND SHORE; or, Legends of the Pine-Tree 
State. By Charles P. Ilsley. We have here a number 
of interesting and spirited stories full of adventure and 
incident, written in a pleasing and animated style. 
They fully deserve the popularity they have already 
acquired. 

MEMOIR OF REGINALD HEBER, D. D., BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. By his widow. Abridged by a 
clergyman. It is well to have the biography of a man 
like Bishop Heber in a form more accessible than the 
first memoir. The editor has shown good judgment and 
discrimination in retaining all that was necessary to 
enable the reader to form a correct idea of the character, 
and life, and labors of this devoted servant of Christ, 
whose unpretending zeal in his master’s cause, and 
loveliness and purity of character have seldom been 
equalled. We hope that the book will be widely cireu- 
lated; for in this reckless and self-seeking age we need 
the influence of such examples of conscientiousness 
and self-denial. 

THE CATHOLIC; Letters addressed by a Jurist to a 
young Kinsman proposing to join the Church of Rome. 
By E. H. Derby. This book is of a controversial cha- 
racter, and though it is not our province to pronounce 
judgment on the merits of the questions discussed in it, 
we cannot avoid expressing our approval of the attrac- 
tive and pleasing style in which it is written. 

From PurLurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through C. 
G. Henperson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BERENICE, A Novel. It is surprising how mueh 
literary labor is expended in the delineation of un- 
healthy conditions of the human character, and in plac- 
ing upon paper the worthless—we might almost say 
pernicious—effusions of false or perverted sentiment. 
Here, for instance, is a volume written with evident 
pretensions to taste and refinement of language, but 
which, unwittingly to its author, perhaps, is lamentably 
deficient and deceptive in its moral tone. There isa 
dangerous speciousness in the merely human ideas it 
presents of virtue and honor, and of philanthropy and 
benevolence, which, in our opinion, is likely to estab- 
lish false principles in the minds of weak-nerved and 
morbidly-sentimental readers. 

THE NEW AGE OF GOLD: or, the Life and Aé- 
ventures of Robert Dexter Romaine. Written by himeelt. 
This is a remarkably original story, as well with regard 
to the plot as to its incidents and sentiments. The style 
is generally simple and natural, with considerable or 
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that racy spirit which renders the writings of French 
novelists so readable. Though the strange occurrences 
which happen to the hero of this autobiography make 
it rather improbable that his story is not fictitious, still 
he has succeeded wonderfully in impressing upon his 
narrative the earnest and vivid appearances of truth. 
Beyond stating that we read the book through at a single 
sitting, we do not know how to recommend it further 
than by designating it asa kind of romantic, philosophic, 
and sentimental Robinson Crusoe. 

VASSALL MORTON. A Novel. By Francis Park- 
man, author of “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
and “ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life.”’ It is long 
since we have had the good fortune to peruse an Ameri- 
can novel so chaste in sentiment, so elegant in style, so 
absorbing in interest, so polished in dialogue, or so ju- 
dicious in its delineations of character, as the one now 
before us. It is a contribution to our light literature 
which cannot but meet with many steadfast admirers. 

THE EARNEST MAN: or, the Character and Labors 
of Adoniram Judson, first Missionary to Burmah. By 
Mrs. H. C. Conant. The contents of this volume will 
prove highly attractive to all who take an interest in 
foreign missions, as well as to the numerous friends and 
co-religionists of the truly “earnest man’ and devoted 
apostle of Christianity, whose evangelical life, labors, 
and death they so feelingly and vividly portray. 

From Ticknor & FiEeLps, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZARD, Philadelphia. 

THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales. For my 
Children. By the Rev. C. Kingsley, author of “ Hypa- 
tia,” ““ Amyas Leigh,” etc. etc. With illustrations by 
the author. Hitherto celebrated as a novelist, a poet, 
and, we believe, as a naturalist, the Rev. Mr. Kingsley 
now comes before us not only as a delightful writer for 
children, but also as an artist of no mean skill. In the 
neat volume under notice, we have the mythical stories 
of the old Grecian heroes—Perseus, the Argonauts, and 
Theseus—told in a style so clear and simple that any 
child able to read may understand them, while their 
artistic beauties of expression cannot but recommend 
them to the perusal of all grown-up persons of taste and 
education. 


From SANBORN, CARTER, & Bazin, Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

HOMCEOPATHY SIMPLIFIED: or, Domestic Prac- 
tice made Easy. Containing explicit Directions for the 
Treatment of Disease, the Management of Accidents, 
and the Preservation of Health. By John A. Tarbell, 
A.M., D.D. Wedo not know that we can offer a bet- 
ter explanation of the objects of this work than is 
afforded by its title. Such as have faith in the peculiar 
system of medicine upon which it is based, will, we are 
certain, find it a welcome publication, while the infor- 
mation it imparts with regard to the symptoms and 
dietetic treatment of the most usual forms of disease 
will render it an acceptable inmate of any family. 
Cases of medicine, put up in a very compact form, and 
especially adapted to the necessities of such as may 
make this volume their domestic guide in sickness, can 
de procured, by mail or otherwise, from the publishers, 
or from the author, No. 37 Pinckney St., Boston, at the 
trifling cost of four dollars. 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORTER. 
Edited and published by S. W. Butler, M. D., Member 
of the American Medical Association, and Correspond- 
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ing Member of the New Orleans Academy of Science. 
Burlington, New Jersey. We have received from our 
esteemed friend, Dr. Butler, the January, February, 
March, and April numbers of his very excellent medical 
journal. Though from the first a publication adapted 
to the reading of the profession generally, its title, we 
observe, has been so modified, by the omission of the 
words “ New Jersey,” as to render it certain that the 
work is not designed for the edification or patronage of 
any one portion of our Union. Published monthly. 
Terms, $2 per annum, in advance. 
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Our Avucust NuMBER.—A more truly domestic and 
touching picture, one that speaks more directly to the 
heart, we have never published—“ Thou rulest the 
raging of the sea: when the waves thereof arise, thou 
stillest them.”’ It is the prayer of the mariner’s wife. 
The Rev. H. H. Weld has favored us with some beau- 
tiful lines upon the subject. 

Tue FasHion PLATE in this number is pronounced 
by all who have seen it the most perfect one we have 
ever published. 

Ovr friend of the “ Poughkeepsie Examiner’’ is cor- 
rect when he says, “It is not always a truism that large 
bodies move slowly,” for there is this world of ours, 
which is a pretty large body, and that moves around very 
fast; but, as regards ourself, we were not always a large 
body, for we can remember the time when we could say, 
as Falstaff said of himself: ‘I have seen the time, Hal, 
when I could have crept through an alderman’s thumb 
ring.”’ The latter part of his remarks we coincide 
in: “The young man who does not send the ‘ Book’ 
to his —— doesn’t deserve to bave a wife, and he who 
having one fails to furnish her with it deserves never to 
be called ‘ Pa!’” 

A CORRESPONDENT kindly sends us the following 
receipt for Gooseberry Catsup—to be eaten with roast 
meats: “ Take gooseberries, full grown but not ripe: 
to one pound of them add three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar, and to ten pounds add just before it is done one 
pint of strong vinegar ; boil with it cloves, mace, and 
other spices to suit the taste; season it highly. Boil 
the above quantity six hours.” 

Tne patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J: E. Til- 
ton, Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
on pretty hard, and you will find the impression on the 
muslin. If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 
tissue paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern itself. 

WE call attention to the advertisement of George J. 
Henkels, cabinet maker, on our cover for this month. 
A more elegant variety of cabinet ware is not to be 
found in any store in this ®ountry, 
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“ CoLLEGE TEMPLE, NEWNAN, Geonraia.”"—We ask 
*he attention of our readers to the handsome engraving 
and description of this favorite institution. We have 
oefore referred to the subject, and can add our testimony 
« that already given as regards the progress made by 
the pupils and to the excellent management of the col- 
lege. 

Oseyine OrpeRs.—“ But speaking of olive oil, let 
me tell you an anecdote of my friend Godey, of Phila- 
delphia, of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ sir, the best-hearted 
man of that name in the world. Well, sir, Godey had 
a new servant-girl; I never knew anybody that didn’t 
have a new servant-girl! Well, sir, Godey had a din- 
ner-party in early spring, when lettuce is a rarity, 
and of course he had lettuce. He is a capital hand at 
a salad, and so he dressed it. The guests ate it; and— 
sir—well, sir, I must hasten to the end of the story. 
Said Godey to the new girl next morning: ‘ What has 
become of that bottle of castor-oik I gave you to put 
away yesterday morning?’ ‘ Sure,’ said she, ‘ you said 
it was castor-oil, and I put it in the caster.’ * Well,’ said 
Godey, ‘ I thought so.’ ”"—Cozzens’s Press. 

We give the above, because we found it in our friend 
Cozzens’s paper, but we won’t vouch for the truth of it. 
Cozzens, it is well known, is one of tne most lively and 
pleasant writers of the day. It is fame enough for one 
man to be the author of “‘ The Sparrowgrass Papers.” 

Tie difference between $3 and $5 is $2. That much 
1s saved by purchasing those splendid pearl card-cases 
through us. The store price is $5. 

PearRL Carp CasEes.—We have an opportunity of 
»bliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the manufactory before the stores can get ‘hem; 
anc can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage also; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 

Tre “ Poughkeepsie Examiner” says: “For regu- 
larity, Godey may be compared to an old-fashioned full 
length Yankee clock.” Not the “ Jerome” kind, we hope. 

An esteemed correspondent has furnished us with 
the following receipt for washing the head: “ Take a 
fresh laid egg; beat it thoroughly; then rub it upon the 
head into the hair with the hands until it begins to feel 

dry; then rinse with clear water, either warm or cold, 
as you please, till the water looks clear. As this leaves 
the hair dry, with a decided tendency to curl, some oil 
is necessary, and the best is bear’s oil, if you can get it. 
I do not mean the stuff that is sold under that name so 
often. Genuine bear’s oil gives the hair a smooth, 
glossy look that no other oil will, while it is perfectly 
healthy both for the head and the hair. 

EPITAPH on a lady who lost her life by being run 
over by an omnibus :— 


“Sad was herdeath. She met it thus: 
She was druv over by a ’bus.”” 

ARTHUR’s SeLF-SEaLine Cans.—We understand 
the sale of these best of preserving cans has already 
been very great. We have tried them, and pronounce 
emphatically that they are superior to all others. 
Fruits and vegetables can be preserved the whole year. 
(See notice on page 476 of May number.) 
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MIssIssipPr, 1856. 

FRIEND Gopey: I always knew yot had a large 
heart, but I do not know why you send me two copies 
of the “‘Lady’s Book.” I have, as you know, for 
years, acted as your agent (and, par parenthese, I 
would remark the “ Lady’s Book’? comes regular as 
clock-work, and is one of the few of those I act for of 
which I never have heard a single complaint); yet I 
have always paid my club subscription with the rest. 

I have had repeated solicitations to loan my maga- 
zines and papers, but invariably refuse, as I do not think 
it right; besides, I have tried that before, and know the 
condition they come back in. Not many days since, a 
gentleman, not five hundred miles from here, called to 
borrow the “Lady’s Book’ for his wife. My better 
half, finding she had two copies of the March number, 
sent one, thinking it might gain you a subscriber. She 
did so. It was returned, and looks as if it had been 
“marketing in a silk dress.” (See platein March num- 
ber, 1856.) 

You know, friend Godey, how fastidious I am, 
somewhat eccentric, perhaps; so I was about thrusting 
the returned number with its rumpled pages, its torn 
and greased cover, in the fire; but my wife restrained 
me, and suggested it would do to loan if we had any 
more applications of “the same sort.” So our March 
number (that is, the extra one) is for loan, rent, or hire, 
until it gets so perfectly used up that it cannot be used 
atall. But I want you to discontinue the extra copy. 
One is as much as we can read; and I am determined 
not to furnish others who are twenty times as able to 
take it as I am, with reading at your expense. But, 
rest assured, my one regular copy does not leave my 
house. 

With wishes for your continued health and happiness, 
I am, very truly, your friend, K. T. O. 

WE do not remember ever seeing three words in the 
English language contain such a volume of meaning as 
the following. We allude to Pat’s answer :— 

An IRIsh WARDROBE.—At an auction sale in a 
country town, a trunk was put up, when one of a party 
of Irish laborers observed to a companion: “ Pat, I 
think you should buy that trunk.” ‘“ An’ what should 
Ido with it?’ replied Pat, with some degree of astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Put your clothes in it,” was his adviser’s re- 
ply. Pat gazed upon him with a look of surprise, and 
then, with that laconic eloquence which is peculiar to 
a son of the Emerald Isle, exclaimed—* an’ go naked?” 

SuBscRIBERs do not seem to understand that, when 
we receive money for any other publication, we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 

SCHUYLKILL Excursion.— We have labored for 
several years to satisfy and convince our readers and 
the public about the beauty and healthfulness of this 
delightful trip. There is no prettier river scenery to be 
seen in this country than is embraced in the trip from 
Fairmount to Manayunk. In the morning, hundreds 
of nurses and parents with children may be seen taking 
this health-invigorating trip. We earnestly appeal to 
all parents who are forced to remain in the city during 
the summer months, not to neglect it. Almost all of 
the omnibus lines run to Fairmount. 
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Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed. 
New songs, by Alice Hawthorne. 
“To Him that Giveth, let us Sing,” 26 cts. 
“ This Land of Ours,” 25 “ 
“ The Scolding Wife,” a capital song for ladies or 
gentlemen, by Mrs. J. M. Russell, of Law- 


renceville, Georgia, 23 
Also, by the same popular authoress— 
“ Thoughts for Americans,” m6 


This song should be on every true American’s piano. 
Parlor Duets for iano and Violin, by 8S. Winner. 


“ Graffula’s Waltz,” 25 cts. 
* Jordan Quickstep,” 2% 
“ Sontag Polka,” 25 


Guitar Songs :— 
“ How Sweet are the Roses,”’ with a splendid litho- 
graph in colors, 
“ My Cottage Home,”’ with lithograph, 25 
* Song of the Farmer,” with lithograph, 


HERE IT 1s AGA1tN.—The South Carolina “ Greenville 
Patriot” says: “‘ We believe he is a bachelor, and we 
wonder at it greatly. One who has catered so long and 
80 well for the ladies ought to have received his reward 
long ago.”? And verily! we have received our reward. 

Tue Hiccvp.—* Some time ago I had occasion to call 
at a Highland shooting-lodge, and, on entering the kit- 
chen, where two English sportsmen were sitting, I 
happened to be attacked by a fit of hiccup. One of the 
sportsmen took a piece of gray paper from his pocket, 
and, after lighting and blowing it out, he started up, and 
held the fumes of it opposite my mouth and nostrils. I 
started, to be sure, but was quite astonished to find 
myself immediately cured; and I have since seen it 
frequently tried on others, and always proving 4 
‘never-failing remedy.’” 

THe FARE TO BE RAISED ON THE Farr.—The 
omnibus proprietors are taking into consideration the 
propriety of advancing the rates of fare, as each seat 
will now only accommodate three ladies, owing to the 
fashion of wearing hoops. Formerly every seat accom- 
modated six persons. 

LARDNER’S ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
suBsECcT.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated 
work on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Gentiy Cueck A CuiLp.—A child, when asked 
why a certain tree grew crooked, replied, “‘ Somebody 
trod upon it, I suppose, when it was little.” 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit; 
Curb it—only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow! 

Onward must it flow forever— 

Retter teach it where to go, 
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PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, OR INFANTS’ 
WaARDROBES.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has more facilities 
than any other person for furnishing these articles better 
and cheaper than any other person. The vast influence 
that her connection with the “ Lady’s Book” gives her 
induces importers and others to submit to her their 
earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which 
will be fac-similes of the originals. For particulars, 
address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns furnished as 
usual, 


WE publish the following because it is old, but we 
consider it so beautiful that we wish all our subscribers 
to have it where it can be preserved and referred to :— 


ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Axsov Ben ADHEM—may his tribe increase— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An ANGEL writing in a book of gold— 

Exceeding, peace had made BEN ApHEM bold— 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

“ What writest thou?” The ANGEL raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answerei—*‘ The names of those who love the Lorp !” 
* And is mine one?” said ABov. ‘“ Nay, not so,’ 
The ANGEL answered. ABov spake more low, 

But cheery still, and said—“I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men!”’ 

The ANGEL wrote, and vanished; the next night 

He came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of Gop had blest, 
And lo! Ben ApHEM’s there led all the rest! 

Tue “ Norwalk Gazette” says: “A much larger 
number of Godey’s are sold monthly at our bookstores 
than any other similar publication, which goes to prove, 
not only that we are a discerning people, but that true 
worth is sure to be requited.”’ It does certainly. 

Wry is a virtuous and beautiful lady like a door- 
latch? Because she’s something to adore (a door). 

A grocer is supposed to get his living by various 
weighs. 


Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A véry large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these bean- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 
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ARISTOCRACY.—The best hit at repudlican aristocracy 
is the following from the witty John G. Saxe :— 


Of all the notable things on earth, 

The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “ fierce Democracy !” 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 

A thing for laughter, sneers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy ! 

Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the further end 
By some plebeian vocation! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation ! 


Because you flourish in worldly @fairs, 
Don’t be haughty, and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station! 
Don’t be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes ; 
But learn, for the sake of your mind’s repose, 
That wealth ’s a bubble that comes and goes ; 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 

In answer to an inquiry made in the “ Book,” some 
time since, a subscriber sends us the following :— 

In one of the last winter or spring numbers of the 
“ Lady’s Book,’’ I saw the inquiry how to keep cran- 
berries through the winter. I will tell you how we 
Western people keep them, and hope many may be 
benefited by your publishing the method. It is simply 
keeping them in a tub or barrel filled with water. If 
they freeze, it will not hurt them to remain so; but they 
should not be allowed to freeze and thaw frequently. 
The water should be changed about once a month. 

Harr Dve In Four DIFFERENT CoLors.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
tight almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. In addition to the above, Mr. Fouladoux 
manufactures Wigs and Fronts, and furnishes every 
article in the hair line, 


WE pectine—and for the very reason that the 
* Connersville Telegraph” gives, because the position 
is not as pleasant as the one we now occupy. 

“ Godey is, without doubt, the most popular man in 
America, among the ladies, and if they had a vote, he 
would certainly be the next President—a position prob- 
ably not as pleasant as the one he now occupies.” 

Cuivus and single subscribers are informed that we 
ean always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
ecriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
different post-offices. It is not too late now to make 


up clubs. 
16° 
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WE are afraid that our subscribers wi\ get tired of 
our frequent extracts from Sydney Smith’s memoirs, 
but really we find so many gvod things in them that 
we want others to enjoy them as well as ourselves :— 

PARENTAL Apvice.—Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, 
don’t tear your frock; tearing frocks is not of itself a 
proof of genius; but write as your mother writes, act 
as your mother acts; be frank, loyal, affectionate, 
simple, honest; and then integrity or laceration of a 
frock is of little import. And Lucy, dear child, mind 
your arithmetic, You know, in the first sum of yours 
I ever saw, there was a mistake. You had carried two 
(as a cab is licensed to do), and you ought, dear Lucy, 
to have carried but one. Is this a trifle? What would 
life be without arithmetic but a scene of horrors? You 
are going to Boulogne, the city of debts, peopled by men 
who never understood arithmetic ; by the time you 
return, I shall probably have received my first paralytic 
stroke, and shall have lost all recollection of you; 
therefore, I now give you my parting advice. Don’t 
marry anybody who has not a tolerable understanding 
and a thousand a year, and God bless you, dear child! 





A BLACK silk handkerchief thrown over the face of a 
person in an epileptic fit, it is said, will restore them. 

Rapp’s Pens.—We are constantly receiving direct 
from the manufacturer choice lots, made expressly for 
us, of those celebrated pens. We annex the prices with- 
out holders. 


Goose-quill size ° ° ° ° ° - $2. 
Swan “ = ° . ° ° ° - $2 60. 
Condor “ os . ° . . + $5. 


With holders this pen is— 

Goose-quill size ° ° ° . ° - $3. 

Swan “* = . ° ° ° ° . $4. 

Condor “ « ° . ° ° ° . $7. 

Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 

A CONTENTED WIFe.—It is a blessed thing for a poor 
man to have a contented, loving wife—one who will not 
wish to live in a style beyond her husband’s income, 
just because her next door neighbor does—one who can 
be happy in the love of her hueband, her home, and its 
duties, without asking the world for its smiles or its 
favor. 

THE “ London Illustrated News” contains an article 
headed India cotton, the webs of Dacea, which says: 
Some of the finer kinds of Indian muslin are woven 
from threads of such extraordinary delicacy that a 
single pound of cotton is spun for it into a length of 250 
miles. They are so fine that you can hardly feel them 
in your hand. Another writer says :— 

A single pound of flaxen thread, intended for the 
finest specimen of French lace, is valued at $600, and 
the length of the thread is about 226 miies. One 
pound of this thread is more valuable than two pounds 
of gold. 

PaTTERNS.—Our fashion editor continues to furnish 
patterns of any of the dress articles in the “ Book.”’ 
Terms made known on application. We cannot pub- 
lish the prices, as the postage varies according to the 
size of the articles ordered, and that we have to pay in 
advance. The demand for patterns for infant’s clothes 
is immense, and they are of the most beautiful and 
newest styles. Mrs. Hale is not the fashion editress. 
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A CORRESPONDENT kindly sends us the following 
cure for a cough: Take one pint of strong vinegar; put 
it in a quart bottle; add two new laid eggs, shells and 
all; let it stand in a warm place, shaking it well occa- 
sionally, till the vinegar dissolves the shells, which will 
be in two days if the vinegar is strong enough; then 
add one pound of strained honey; shake it well, and 
let it stand a day, when it is ready for use; take a 
tablespoonful three times a day. 

HILu’s INFALLIBLE UNGUENT FOR THE GROWTH, 
HEALTH, AND BEAUTY OF THE Hain.—We have 
heard this article very highly commended. It is manu- 
factured by William Hill, Number 1, Barclay Street, 
New York, 


No ROLE WITHOUT AN EXcEepTIon.— 

“ FRIEND GopeEy: I have been a subscriber for two 
years past. Although I am asingle man, and although 
you are opposed to lending, I let the lady that got up this 
club read and examine my ‘ Book,’ and by that means 
was instrumental in getting up the club. Hoping you 
may get 100,000 subscribers for 1856, I am a subscriber 
as long as ‘Godey’ continues to be what it has been 
heretofore. 8. C. B., Indiana.” 

Recipe for a modern bonnet :-- 

Two scraps of foundation, some fragments of lace, 

A shower of French rosebuds to droop o’er the face; 

Fine ribbons and feathers, with crape and illusion, 

Then mix and derange them in graceful confusion; 

Inveigle some fairy, out roaming for pleasure, 

And beg the slight favor of taking her measure; 

The length and the breadth of her dear little pate, 

And hasten a miniature frame to create; 

Then pour, as above, the bright mixture upon it, 

And lo! you possess “ such a love of a bonnet.”’ 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS AND NON-RECEIPT OF NuM- 
BERS.—We have received several letters, lately, upon 
these subjects; and the names have not been found on 
our books. It would be well for persons to remember to 
whom they send their subscriptions. If a subscriber to 
the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,’”’ address C. L. Derby, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


PerrectLiy Correct.—If a person informs you of a 
disagreeable thing another may say or write of you, hold 
the informer personally responsible for it. The retailer 
of the slander is as bad as the originator of it. 





A Girt Book FoR ALL Seasons.— Flora’s Dic- 
tionary,” edited by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, of Virginia. 
Lueas & Brothers, of Baltimore, have just published a 
new, much enlarged, and splendidly illustrated edition 
of this work, which has received the unanimous praise 
of the press of the country. It is really the most beau- 
tiful work upon the subject ever published, and is em- 
phatically a gift for all seasons. Parry & M’Millan of 
this city have it for sale. 


Very Trve.—A writer says, in speaking of Pompeii: 
“ It was, at all events, the antipodes of common delicacy, 
which gives new names to avoid expressing natural 
ideas, and discloses more from false shame in substitu- 
tion, than the natural truth could ever express, however 
frankly spoken.”’ 


We have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 











WE must now and then pay our respects to that nu- 
merous band of outsiders—the borrowers. The “ Lex- 
ington Gazette” says :— 

“ An UNENVIABLE PoPULARITY.—Godey’s ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ has been received. Godey always makes its ap- 
pearance ahead of time, and is the only periodical that 
we exchange with that appears to be popular with those 
that borrow and refuse to subscribe. Every lady ought 
to patronize it.” 

We might add to the above that every lady does “ pa- 
tronize” it, but we want them to take it and pay for 
their own reading. 

The editor of the “ Kosciusko Chronicle” says a very 
sensible thing—it is short, but to the purpose: “ Godey’s 
* Lady’s Bovk’ is on our table for the examination of all 
who choose to cali, but we can’t lend it.” 


Borrowers remind us very much of an old-fashioned 
balloon ascension—fifty cents admissivn to see the in- 
flation. Where there is one who pays to go in, there are 
fifty who stand outside, 

To PRESERVE Grapes.—A lady friend has furnished 
us with the following: Pluck the grapes when ripe 
with a portion of the stem attached. Dip the end of 
the stem in sealing wax, and thev will keep several 
months. 

A SuBscriIBeR is anxious to know how to preserve 
cucumbers as a sweetmeat. Can any one inform her? 

GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Guass.—J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will 
furnish all the materials and directions. Our numerous 
inquirers will please make application to him. His 
price is $3 for all the materials for Grecian painting. 

Some fashionable ladies intend to introduce the fash- 
ion of fastening a rosette on the back of the hair. It will 
be as useful as the present fashion of bonnets. 

Gopry’s EMBROIDERY Book, No. 1.—We have 
nearly exhausted the first edition of this beautiful work. 
(See advertisement.) 

GopeEy’s Brsovu NEEDLE-CASE.—See advertisement, 
which will interest every lady; also, crochet needle- 
cases. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

* A School Girl.”—We can furnish “ The Campbells 
are Coming” for 25 cents. 

“Mrs. E. W. E.”—Sent patterns 17th. * 

“Mrs. R. D. H.”—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
17th. 

“ Miss A. R. R.”—Sent colored cottons 17th. 

“ W. H. 8.".—Sent colored cottons and patterns 19th, 

“ Miss O. V. A.’’—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“$8, T. H.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 19th. 

“ Miss F. M. H.”—Sent hair ring 19th, 
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“ Mrs. L. H. M.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 19th. 

“ Misa A. A.’»—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“ Mrs. E, T. F.”°—Sent hair ring 19th. 

“ Mrs. C. M. J.”—Sent French work 19th. 

“C, W.”—Sent hair ring 19th. 

“Mrs. M. M. O.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe and pat- 
terns 19th. 

“Mrs. A. A. B.””—Sent patterns 24th, 

“M. L, D.*—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“J. R. C."—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“D. T. P.”—Sent bonnet 26th. 

* Miss E. F. B.”.—Sent two hair rings 27th, 

“ A. M. J.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

“M. A. B.”—Returned $2 50 27th. 

Miss S. A. H.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

* Mrs. R. K. J."°—Sent two bracelets 28th. 

“FF. J. W.”—Sent hair ring 28th. 

“H. K. J.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. B.””—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 29th. 

“Mrs. L. H.””—Sent patterns 2d. 

“A.C. D.”—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 

* Miss C. H.’’—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 2d. 

“Mrs. T. P.”".—Sent patterns 2d. 

* Elizabeth P.”—Sent hair ring 2d. 

“ Mrs. E. A. 8.””—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“WwW. D. C.”—Sent pearl card-case 5th. 

“M. F. L.’’"—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 5th. 

“Ww. W. C.”"—Sent patterns 5th. 

* Elizabeth H.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Mrs. R. R. C.”—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

* Mrs. E. R. G.’*—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

Miss E. S.”—Sent hair ring 7th. 

“A, E. W.”—Sent two hair bracelets 7th. 

“FE. S. W.”—Sent bonnet 9th. 

“A C.”"—Sent patterns 9th. 

“M. T. H.”—Sent patterns 9th. 

“R. H. T.”—Sent hair ring 9th. 

“S, E. W. A.”’—Sent ribbons 12th. 

“ Miss E. D. K.”*—Sent pattern’s 12th. 

“H. J. D.”—Sent pearl card-case 12th. 

“ Mrs. O. H. B.’’—Sent pearl card-case 13th. 

“A. J. B.’’—Sent two pearl card-cases 13th. 

“Ss. J. T.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“™M. A. C.”—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 16th. 

“Mrs. C. M. F.”—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 


16th. 
“Mrs. G. M.”—A set of infant’s patterns will be $5. 
“Mrs. R. F. W.’’—Sent card-case 16th. 
“Mrs. N. P.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 16th. 
“Mrs. B. W.”—A carved card-case will be $4. 
“Mrs. D. O.”—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 16th. 


“ Miss F. A. B.””—Sent card-case 16th. 

Besides the above, we have sent card-cases to “ M. O. 
M.,”? “G. R.,”? “8S. H. V.,” “L. O. O.,? “ M. McD.,” 
“G. BR. 3.,” “OC. P. 3.” 

‘Mrs. E. M. A.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 
16th. ‘ 

“Emmie.”—We do not believe that anything will 
remove them. When we see a receipt, we publish it, 
that it may be tried—we will print them, if worthy. 

“J. M. S.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 17th. 

“Nannie B.’’—Gaiters with heels are worn more 
than any others. Make the dress of some plain-colored 
material; have a basque buttoned up to the throat; 
also, a mantle or talma of the same. The gloves and 
boots should match. The bonnet a dark straw, trimmed 
with some dark color. 

“J. D.”—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 17th, 
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“ A. H. R.”.—Sent pearl card-case 17th. 

“ Miss B. R. P.”,—Sent colored worsteds 17th. 

“ Mrs. O. R. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe 17th. 

** Miss M. B. S.”.—Sent hair bracelet 17th. 

“Mrs. H. O. V.’*—Sent colored cottons 17th. 

* Belinda.”—Answer too long. Send real name and 
stamp. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 








THE CHINA CLOSET. NO. 2. 


Such a simple thing as “ washing dishes” is supposed 
to be understood by all; but there is much to be learned 
even in this first step to housework, as will be seen. 

CARE OF CHINA AND GLASS.—The most important 
thing to do is to “‘season”’ either glass or china to sud- 
den change of temperature, so that it will remain sound 
after exposure to sudden heat and cold. Now this is 
best done by placing the article in cold water, which 
must gradually be brought to a boiling point, and 
then allowed to cool very slowly, taking a whole day or 
more to do it. The commoner the materials, the more 
care in this respect is required. The very best glass 
and china are always well seasoned, ‘‘ annealed,” as the 
manufacturers say, before it is sold. If the wares are 
properly seasoned in this way, they may be “ washed 
up” in boiling water without fear of fracture, except in 
frosty weather, when, even with the best annealed 
wares, care must be taken not to place them suddenly 
in too hot water. All china that has any gilding upon 
it must on no account be rubbed with acloth of any 
kind, but merely rinsed, first in hot, and afterwards in 
cold water, and then left to drain till dry. If the gild- 
ing is very dull and requires polishing, it may now and 
then be rubbed with a soft wash leather and a dry 
whiting; but remember, this operation must not be 
repeated more than once a year, otherwise the gold will 
most certainly be rubbed off, and the china spoiled. 
When the plates, &c. are put away in the china closet, 
a piece of paper should be placed between each to pre- 
vent scratches. Whenever they “clatter,” the glaze 
or painting is sustaining some injury, as the bottom of 
all ware has its particles of sand adhering to it, picked 
up from the oven where it was glazed. The china closet 
should be in a dry situation, as a damp closet will soon 
tarnish the gilding of the best crockery. 

In a common dinner service, it is a great evil to make 
the plates “ too hot,” as it invariably cracks the glaze 
on the surface, if nut the plate itself. We all know the 
result—it comes apart; ‘nobody broke it,” “it was 
cracked before, or cracked a long time ago.’”? The fact 
is, that when the glaze is injured, or every time the 
“things”? are washed, the water goes to the interior, 
swells the porous clay, and makes the whole fabric rot- 
ten. In this condition they will absorb grease; and, 
being made too hot again, the grease makes the dishes 
brown and discolored. If an old, ill-used dish be made 
very hot indeed, a teaspoonful of fat will be seen to 
exude from the minute fissures upon its surface. The 
latter remarks apply more to common wares. 

In a general way, water and a soft cloth are all that is 
required to keep glass in a good condition; but water 
bottles and the decanters, in order to keep them bright, 
must be rinsed out with a little muriatic acid, which is 
the only substance which will remove the fur which 
collects in them, and this acid is far better than ashes, 
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sand, or shot; for the ashes and sand scratch the glass, 
and if any shot is left in by accident, the lead is poi- 
sonous. 

Richly cut glass must be cleansed and polished with 
a brush ike plate, occasionally rubbed with chalk. By 
this means the lustre and brilliancy are preserved. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


A PrEecE oF OLD-FASHIONED Apvice.—In a book 
published some hundred years since,* we find the fol- 
lowing excellent piece of advice to a servant-maid, 
written in good sound English, and as applicable to-day 
as in the hour in which it was first published. 


Wastine or VicTvats.— ‘To make any waste of 
what God has given for the support of his creatures is a 
crime of much deeper dye than those imagine who dare 
be guilty of it; and, to say nothing of another world, 
rarely goes without its punishment in this by the severe 
want of that which they have so lavishly confounded. 
What they call the kitchen stuff is the usual appur- 
tenance of the cook; and I have heard that in large 
families, where a great quantity of everything is ordered 
in, some have been base enough to melt whole pounds 
of butter into oil on purpose to increase that perquisite. 
I should scarcely believe this to be fact, if I did not 
know that several, who are very far from being of a 
niggardly disposition towards their servants, have de- 
nied them the profits of the kitchen stuff, merely on this 
score; others who among you have been so dainty that 
you could not eat of any joint of meat the second day, 
and especially if your master and mistress had any 
little thing for their own table—suppose a fricassee, or 
fowl, the remains of which they would be glad to have 
set by for supper—but this you cannot allow of; you 
must have your share you think, and besides a bit or 
two purloined in the dressing, make sure of all they 
leave ; and then the poor cat or dog has the blame, who, 
before you were aware, stole all out of the dish. In- 
deed, there is something very mean and vile in such 
paltry pretences, and, as they are easily seen through, 
make you suspected of worse practices. But banish 
pride and liquorishness, and you will have no occasion 
tor these little subterfuges. I do not deny but you have 
the same appetites with your superiors; and a good 
mistress will, doubtless, allow her servants a taste of 
everything in season. But then you are not to expect it 
as often, or in as full proportion as she has it herself: 
that were to destroy all disparity, and put you too much 
on a level with those you serve. 

“This, perhaps, you think a hard lesson, but, were 
you to know the real pinches some endure who keep 
you, you would find the balance of happiness wholly on 
your side—the exorbitant taxes and other severities of 
the times have, for 8ome years past, reduced our mid- 
dling gentry, as well as tradesmen, to very great straits; 
and the care of providing for you, and paying your 
wages, is much more than an equivalent for your care 
of obliging them and doing your duty ty them. It often 
costs many a bitten lip and aching heart to support the 





* A Present for a Servant-Maid; © ‘he Sure Means 
of gaining Love and Esteem: the whole calculated for 
making both mistress and the maid happy. London: 
printed and published by T. Gardner, at “ Cowley’s 
Head” without Temple-bar. 1743. Price one shilling, 
or twenty-five for a guinea to those who give them 
away. 
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rank they have deen accustomed to hold in the worid : 
while you, entucly free from all incumbrances, all d's- 
traction of mind, have only to do your duty quietly in 
the stations God has placed you. Whatever chang. 3 
happen in public affairs, your circumstances are una{- 
fected by them. Whether provisions are dear or cheap 
is the same thing to you. Secure of having all your real 
necessities supplied, you rise without anxiety, and go to 
bed without danger of having your repose disturbed. 
And, as to your labor, if you consider the difference of 
education, it is no more to you than those exercises 
which are prescribed to your superiors for the sake of 
health. Methinks, if you would thoroughly weigh the 
comforts of your condition, you could not help having 
an affection for those under whose roof and protection 
you enjoy them, especially when they behave to you 
with any tolerable degree of affability and sweetness; 
for then not to love them would be the highest ingrati- 
tude. But, supposing they are a little harsh in their 
expressions, use you with haughtiness, and keep you at 
the greatest distance, yet still you should remember it is 
their bed you lie upon, their food that sustains you, and 
their money which clothes you.” 





FAMILY ANNIVERSARIE®, 


Waar untold delights would be lost to the juvenile 
world if the celebration of Christmas, New- Year’s Day, 
and the Fourth of July was henceforth and forever an- 
nihilated! And what minor pleasures and joyful anti- 
cipations would fade in dim distance were the family 
holidays of birthday and wedding-day to be forgotten! 

We know that in some households they are scarcely 
recognized; but in others, even “ baby’? may have a 
birthday, and become at once an individual of import- 
ance. There is no prettier picture in all that Mary 
Howitt has written than her description of the simple 
feast in those wonderful anniversaries given in “ Our 
Cousins in Ohio.” The little hero or heroine of the 
day not only a receiver of the great plum-cake—manu- 
factured after the most harmless of receipts, but entirely 
satisfactory to all parties concerned—the brothers and 
sisters in neat array, even father and mother invited 
guests at the tea-table; and, in one case—oh, sore 
misfortune and disappointment! where, despite these 
charming preparations, Willie proves to be a naughty 
boy on his very birthday, and goes sobbing to bed, while 
mother is sorrowful, and the children see the cake laid 
away uncut, untasted. Think you Willie or Willie’s 
brothers and sisters ever forgot that day’s lesson in 
naughtiness and its inevitable punishment? 

We like to see, first of all, wedding-day remembered 
between the heads of a household by some trifling gift, 
calling forth tender and grateful recollections of a time 
when it seemed so easy to love and to cherish, so unna- 
tural to give utterance to a quick word or harsh reproof. 
It is true, regret, and loss, and self-upbraiding must rise 
with more genial feelings; but they are as dew and 
showers to freshen the heart, hardened by the cares of 
the world, and the attrition of daily petty offences. 

Perhaps the milestones will come too quickly here- 
after. If we wreathe them now with garlands, we may 
then be thankful to sit awhile beside them in the shade; 
for shadows lengthen as the eventide creeps on, and 
number, with thankful recollection, the blessings of ‘4e 
way. A bappy childhood carries its own brightne.. .. 
another generation, springing up with the same glad 
anticipations, and birthdays are among its brightest 
recollections. 
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“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN!” 
Dickens’ Haunted Man, 


Lorp, keep my memory green, 
Whatever intervene, 
How rough soe’er life’s voyage may prove to me; 
I would not lose remembrance of the good, 
Nor shrink from thoughts of ills long since withstood— 
Lord, keep my memory green! 
Lord, keep my memory green— 
The boisterous and serene, 
That which hath caused a tear or forced a smile, 
Let both their true reality impart, »® 
And fix their record deeply in my heart— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 
Lord, keep my memory green 
Through life’s conflicting #eene! 
But should the hand of time obliterate 
Aught from my mind, and some chance pages blot, 
Let friends and benefits be ne’er forgot— 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A Youne Wire” has very commendable prudence, 
much more than could be looked for or is usually found 
before the lustre of wedding silks is dimmed, or the 
brightness of bridal presents tarnished. There are a 
myriad ways of practising economy in a household; 
and, as she says, housekeeping, if the first outfit can be 
afforded, is far cheaper in the end than boarding, to 
say nothing of its social and moral influence. We 
would advise her to read Souvestre’s *‘ Family Jour- 
nal,’? a book that has more straightforward common 
sense and practical lessons of life than any which has 
been published for many a day. If we were to give one 
axiom above another, it would be the political maxim 
of “eternal vigilance.” Watch fhe expense book, the 
kitchen, the wardrobe; and, in each and all modes of 
expenditure of time or money, “gather up the frag- 
nents, that nothing be lost’’—a rule of authority the 
udest and highest that can be quoted. 

“ Mrs. J. 8.”—Can-preserved fruits are a great assist- 
ence to housekeepers in preparing desserts in the win- 
#r months, being all ready for pies, tarts, or crust- 
, uddings. 

“ ALICE.”’—We are sorcvy to say that the sad news is 
true. Gloves have again riscn in price, the best being 
$1 a pair. We look back with a sigh of regret to the 
days when Alexandre’s were bat sixty-two cents. It 
becomes every one to take care of the present supply, 
for who knows what may be the vext figure of the 
ascending scale? If gloves are puijed out evenly, and 
laid away smoothly, back to back, every time they are 
taken off, they will last twice as iong as if tossed upon 
the dressing-table or carried in the pocket, as young 
ladies are apt to do, in their crumpled state. 

“Mrs S. or ApAtn, On10.”—The order evidently 
has reference to British chantilly, quite another article. 
A French mantle could not be sent at that price; or 
she may have intended an imitation of the French 
point, many of which aze excellent. 

As regards the secon! query, cottage furniture is as 
fashionable as sver, and may be had at all prices, from 
$25 to $300 the net. 

“ BLANCHE.”’—For new style of nursery-basket, sce 
Chitchat article, 

“ELLEN R."—Pointed yokes, embroidered. Sleeves 
to correspond, 
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“Jessy L. B. or Sunny DELL.”—The selection of 
music is good, and will be forwarded at once. We 
recommend Bertini’s twenty-five lessons for daily prac- 
tice if she has mastered the “ Method.” 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on whieh much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. 1.—Equestrian costume, for a young lady. Habit 
of purple cloth. The skirt full and plain, of the usual 
length. The basque is not very deep; open in front. 
Sleeves slightly full, plaited down at the top, and back 
from the wrist. Cambric chemisette, with Charles the 
Fifth collar, and cuffs to correspond. Light straw hat, 
with straw-colored ribbons and plumes. 

Fig. 2.—Habit of dark green pelisse cloth. A deep 
basque, open all the way from the throat, and trimmed 
slightly by rows of quilling, or moire, of a lighter shade. 
Mousquetaire sleeves, the cuff standing out quite dis- 
tinctly. Chemisette and sleeves of cambric, the latter 
coming into a band at the wrist. Gray felt hat with 
bows and plume to correspond with the lightest shade 
of green. 

Child’s walking dress of white piqué. The fold and 
jacket basque trimmed with white Marseilles buttons. 
We call attention to the entire group including the pic- 
turesque bonne and pet spaniel; it is as lifelike and 
graceful, as the costumes are new and correct. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 

DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Our selection of “ Novelties for the Month’ having 
been made for the nursery department, we naturally 
continue the subject. 

We endeavor in nearly every case to select the plain- 
est garments for our illustrations, and wish it distinctl¢ 
understood that, when we give an elaborate style, it is 
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for the novelty, and not with the expectation of having 
it copied. It seems scarcely necessary to say this when 
our protest has been so constant against extravagance 
in this branch of expenditure; and yet the evil is so 
constantly on the increase in our cities, and is extending 
so rapidly to remote towns and villages, that if we fail 
to follow remotely the track of French importations, our 
subscribers must be satisfied by private, personal letters 
of inquiry, for which we have not leisure. It is a mis- 
take that there is nothing plainer to be found in the 
large establishments that make this a special branch of 
display and manufacture. If you have the courage to 
say, “ This will not do, I wish something plainer and 
less expensive,” there are drawers as well as show- 
cases from which simple garments are frequently forth- 
coming. 

In cloaks, for instance, the long white mantle given 
in our Novelties is by no means expensive. They may 
be had in dimity, brilliante, plain cambric, linen, or 
Marseilles, or, if white is objected to—as two at the 
least will be necessary—buff linen, Chambéray ging- 
hams, or Nankeen are to be found in all varieties. For 
a child a year or 6 year and a half old, who would atill 
be carried in arms or drawn in a nursery carriage, & 
shorter coat or cloak, coming below or quite to the 
child’s ankle, with the cape nearly as long, is the favor- 
ite style. As the autumn advances, merinoes, cash- 
meres, Valencia, poplin, or raw silk plaids are made up 
in the same way; the summer coat, being the least ex- 
pensive, will serve as a guide. Galloons, gimps, fringes, 
plain and tasselled buttons are used in trimming them. 
For the summer coats they are of linen, Marseilles, and 
even cotton in great variety. Besides the cappelines 
already described, the neat white Shaker straws, with 
green silk capes, which we in our day considered the 
perfection of a school bonnet, are once more brought out 
for the accommodation of the juveniles of the present 
time; also a kind of Marseilles hood, not particularly 
graceful, but much worn, 

We notice, at Genin’s, many nursery baskets made 
up in plain and dotted French muslin, instead of the 
once invariable cashmere. Very sheer Victoria lawn 
is also extremely neat and serviceable. These covers 
can be done up more frequently than those in cashmere, 
and have an exquisitely neat and simple air with their 
white satin bows and pretty plenishing. We notice 
several new styles of powder boxes, and that the puffs 
are mounted on a small metal tip or handle, much more 
convenient than the old-fashioned button of silk. It is 
not generally known that a puff should be guarded 
against moths when laid away, the same as furs, and 
all expensive flannels should be frequently shaken out 
and aired. 

By another month, the lighter summer fabrics in the 
shop windows will have given place to the gay colors 
of autumn silks and ribbons. We reserve until then 
the few novelties we have already noted in the style 
and trimming of dresses, by no means less rich and 
expensive than they have been for the past three or 
four years. 

In answer to a southwestern correspondent, the fash- 
ion of appearing in the street without scarf, shawl, or 
mantle is not considered ladylike, nor is it the fashion. 
There is no excuse for it now, when lace, tissue, and 
musiun mantles of every variety, light enough for the 
extremest heat of summer, are to be had. A slight 
drapery about the shoulders, and falling at least to the 
‘ine of the waist, adds very much to the grace of any 
figure, however perfect. Lace mantles are worn more 
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than ever before since it has been our pleasant task to 
note the changes ef fashion. They are of every point 
and price, from appliqué and English chantilly to the 
most costly Brussels. 

Bonnets still depend principally upon the combination 
of the various elegant materials in use. Simple straws, 
Leghorns, and Neapolitans are seen, worn even by those 
who have pretensions to style and fashion. As we 
have before said, it is by no means. necessary to dress 
unbecomingly or beyond one’s means, because fashion 
receives and even demands excess of ornament. The 
juste milieu can always be found by those disposed to 
seek it. With reference to the size and shape so gene- 
rally adopted, the following jeu d’esprit has as much 
sense as cleverness, and comes to hand not inappropri- 
ately :— 

“ Mr. Punch, as the acknowledged champion of the 
rights of women, has to denounce a mean and cowardly 
attack, made by a medical practitioner in the human 
form, upon that delicate and fairy-like fabric, the 
female bonnet. The dastard affects to ‘lament the 
great increase of tic-douloureux in the forehead!’ He 
moreover bewails the predominance of ‘great suffering 
in the ear,’ induced, as he firmly believes, ‘from the 
present absurd fashion of dressing the neck instead of 
the head.’ And why not? The fact is, poor women 
have been put too much on one side; and Mr. Punch 
cannot but look at the heroic attempt made by the dear 
creatures to thrust the bonnet on the shoulders as a 
noble resolution to appear as barefaced as possible, 
We yet hope to see a woman as far out of her bonnet 
as a snail can come out of her shell; and, as for tic- 
douloureux, earache, headache, and so forth, why, what 
are such calamities other than glorious? Even as sol- 
diers carry scars in honor and memory of their valor, 
so may women have earache, headache, and tic-doulou- 
reux, as glorious, life-long records of the courage that 
faced all weathers without a bonnet. Mr. Punch 
hardly knows a more touching sight—a sight so con- 
vincing of the inherent energy and devotion of the sex— 
than to behold a beautiful fragile creature facing the 
east wind that at this moment (Mr. Punch does not dis- 
dain to confess the weakness) makes him rejoice at the 
fireside like a cricket. It is, we say, a beautiful and 
touching spectacle to contemplate the young creature, 
with a face relentlessly mottled by the east wind, her 
nose as just dabbled with a bluebag, and the wind, like 
winding invisible steel, cutting at the very roote of the 
loved one’s hair, twisting like corkscrews into the hol- 
lows of her all-credulous ears, and subtly entering into 
the beloved anatomy, making of the nerves so many 
death-watches that shall tic and fic, it may be, for the 
term of her natural life. The life may be blighted. 
But what of that? Can the beloved one be less pre- 
cious? Quite the reverse. Even as we pay additional 
honor to the hero without arms or legs, so are we pre- 
pared to render deeper homage to the woman whose 
whole existence goes upon such fic. Indeed, for a 
woman to be truly adorable she cannot be too rheumatic. 
We believe that real affection towards an object to be 
idolized inevitably commences with a cold. It was all 
very well for Venus in her own mild and balmy climate 
to take conserve of roses—but the woman who would 
inevitably fix a man’s affections in this country must 
begin with a mustard poultice. We have inquired of 
the registrar of marriages, and find that nuptials have 
increased in number as bonnets have lessened in size. 
Proceed, ladies; and may the shadows of your bonnets 
never be greater.” FASHION. 
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RNING DRESS. 
(See description.) 
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THE RISTORI SHAWL. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voier, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


We have discontinued for the season reports of the lighter modes of overdress, as, in reality, the styles 
already published, and those that are very similar to them, are alone in vogue. We prefer keeping our fair 
friends informed of the novelties for the next season, in order, more especially, that our far distant readers 
may be aware of the character of fashions which the country merchants will be prepared to offer them upon the 
opening of the fall styles. 

The Ristori shaw] is among the most beautiful of the various styles designed for the fall. It consists of 
alternate strips of moire antique and velvet, the latter richly embroidered, set into a pointed yoke, which is 
itself composed of bands of the same material; the yoke is enriched by rich drop buttons. The botiom of the 
garment is gorgeously adorned with crochet-headed tringe ; the tassels of the fringe are successively crimped 
and plain 

There is quite a variety in the finish of this style of shawls, and indeed in the general arrangement. Some 
very beautiful ones are fashioned of the same materials but the direction in which they are placed causes very | 
different effects. We consider the Ristori fully equal in beauty, at least, to any that we have as yet had the 
fortune to gee. 
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ORNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A BOY’S BLOUSE. 
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FANCY BRAIDED BELLOWS. 


No. 1.—As it appears when made up. { 
“¢ 2 —Working pattern. 





















































FRONT OF INFANT’S DRESS. 


IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE, 


Materials.—Fine jaconet muslin; embroidery cotton, No 36, and sewing cotton, No. 70, 
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WE give the stomacher of the little dress, and the appropriate trimming. It may be enlarged to 
any dimensions that may be desired. The pattern is intended only to be sewed over, except the 
wheels, which must be overcast before filling them in with fancy stitches. For this latter purpose 
the sewing cotton must be used. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
FOR MARKING A LADY’S WARDROBE. 

































































